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further. Thirty-four academic and pro- 
fessional departments conducted by 
competent and experienced faculty. 
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activities—you will enjoy them all when 
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Walter Prichard Eaton, Sinclair Lewis and Kenneth 
Murdock. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES AND 
PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS' 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue French naturalist, Cuvier, was once 
asked to pass judgment on the following 
definition, ‘‘A erab is a small red fish that 
walks backward.’’ Cuvier replied, ‘‘The 
definition is entirely correct, except at 
three points: The crab is not a fish, it is 
not red, and it does not walk backward.’’ 
| am reminded of this incident by the 
wording of my topic on this morning’s pro- 
gram, ‘‘Modern Edueational Theory and 
Practical Considerations.’’ If I were dis- 
posed to be facetious I might paraphrase 
Cuvier and say regarding this topie, ‘‘Mod- 
ern educational theory is not modern; it is 
not practical; and above all it is not edu- 
cational.”’ 

I hasten to add, of course, that the state- 
ment is intended to be in the nature of 
satire and for this reason is slightly ex- 
aggerated; but if I understand aright the 
meaning of our dominant educational 
theory, my paraphrase of Cuvier’s retort 
does a minimum of injustice to its subject 
—and this minimum is in the interest of 
truth and clear thinking. 

The most salient characteristics of Amer- 
ican educational theory have been summed 
up in four sentences by an Australian edu- 
cator who spent several months in a nation- 


1 Address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Minneapolis, February 27, 1933. 


wide study of American schools: (1) ‘‘An 
experience which is not of immediate value 
to the child has no place in the school- 
room.’’ (2) ‘‘All schoolroom situations 
should arise from the learner’s felt need of 
the moment.’’ (3) ‘‘The training (or dis- 
ciplinary) value of a subject can no longer 
be used as a criterion in curriculum 
making.’’ (4) ‘‘The walls between sub- 
jects must be broken down completely in 
order that the school work may be properly 
‘motivated.’ ’’ These are the ideals that 
the Australian visitor found to dominate 
the thinking of many of the teachers and 
educational leaders whom he interviewed. 
They can be expressed in such terms as 
pupil-initiative in place of teacher-plan- 
ning; pupil experience not only as a basis 
for race-experience but as more significant 
than race-experience ; immediate interest as 
more significant than adult needs; and free- 
dom as a means of education rather than 
the attainment of freedom as an aim of 
education. That these are the ideals to- 
ward which school practise is being directed 
is shown clearly by the wide vogue of 
‘activity programs’’ and ‘‘interest-unit 
plans.’’ It is shown in the stigma that 
increasingly attaches to the systematic and 
orderly direction and pursuit of learning. 
A recent inquiry sent to the members of 
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the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
eation, which is fairly representative of the 
leadership of our profession, indicates that 
two thirds of this membership are sympa- 
thetic toward these and related doctrines. 
More than one state department of educa- 
tion has virtually given to these and simi- 
lar tenets an official sanction. And so an 
issue that has been a source of controversy 
for centuries seems likely to be settled now 
by official fiat. 

In my opinion, American educational 
theory as I have defined it has an impor- 
tant but a quite limited field of application. 
Carried beyond this field, its results, I am 
confident, will be little short of disastrous. 
To be concrete, let me take the so-called 
activity programs. These, I believe, should 
dominate the earlier stages of education. 
I have held for many years, too, that 
throughout the elementary and secondary 
schools there should be abundant oppor- 
tunities for the learner to follow the learn- 
ing ‘“‘leads’’ that his interests suggest. 
Fifteen years ago I called such opportuni- 
ties ‘‘free-project periods.’’ Next I ealled 
them ‘‘free-activity periods.’’ Now I shall 
have to call them, I suppose, ‘‘free-areas- 
of-interest periods,’’ and there will doubt- 
less be another name for them next year— 
but they all mean the same thing. 

Now, to recognize a limited place for 
free activities is one thing; to maintain 
that all learnings should be of this type is 
quite another; and it is the latter tenet 
that comes inevitably as a corollary from 
the fundamental premises of our dominant 
theory. This is nothing more or less than 
a downright negation of one of the most 
important human characteristics; the abil- 
ity, namely, to work systematically and 
persistently in the face of immediate de- 
sire, interest or impulse. It is this eapac- 
ity that has enabled mankind to climb up- 
ward from the plane of the savage and the 
brute. As Graham Wallas pointed out 
long ago, this ability has been a sine qua 
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non of social evolution as contrasted with 
biological evolution. To attempt to nullify 
this factor, whether by official fiat or other- 
wise, suggests Huxley’s famous epigram, 
‘‘What has been ordained among the pre- 
historic Protozoa can not be altered by act 
of Parliament.’’ 

It is because this capacity for sustained 
effort is normally weak in young children 
that I believe our current theory to have a 
legitimate place in the earlier stages of 
education. I shall grant, too, that there 
are some unfortunates who never get be- 
yond this stage; volitionally they never 
grow up, and for them activity programs 
and other appeals to immediate interest 
may be needed indefinitely. For normal 
children in the later pre-adolescent years, 
however, and throughout adolescence, the 
assumption that they can not and should 
not learn unless they have an immediate 
yearning for learning is not only an af- 
front to their intelligence, it is a gratuitous 
denial of their grit, their courage—in short, 
their will-power. An educational theory 
which encourages the belief that there is no 
difference between the work attitude and 
the play attitude not only flies in the face 
of the plainest facts of experience, it is also 
eharged with social dynamite. Of course 
many workers find their work fascinating, 
more fascinating sometimes than play, and 
most fascinating perhaps when, by effort 
and struggle, they have reached a high 
plane of endeavor. But to identify work 
and play under the same psychological 
rubri¢ is fatal. I would maintain, further- 
more, that the higher-order interests are 
attained in no other way than through an 
initial period of struggle—of effort to do 
initially uninteresting and sometimes dis- 
tasteful things. An educational theory 
which says, not merely in effect but in so 
many words, ‘‘If you do not have an im- 
mediate interest in a task you are justified 
in evading it’’—such a theory is about as 
debilitating in its probable influence as can 
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be conceived. And yet it is just such a 
theory which has been weakening the fiber 
of American education for a generation 
and which is now being preached and, so 
far as possible, applied, in a most extreme 
form on a nation-wide front. 

Our contemporary American educational 
theory of course is not new. Its most char- 
acteristic tenets were set forth in the seven- 
teenth century by a group of European 
educators who, even at that remote day, 
very modestly dubbed themselves the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressives.’’ The theory was given wide 
currency and effective expression by Rous- 
seau. In the nineties of the last century 
it came out in sharp relief in a battle royal 
between the advocates of interest and the 
advocates of effort, and it was his classic 
attempt to integrate these opposing doc- 
trines which first brought Mr. Dewey into 
prominence as an educational leader. It 
seemed at the time that Dewey’s integra- 
tion would solve the problem by combining 
on a higher level the valid and valuable 
elements in each doctrine. But the actual 
theory which came to dominate education 
and determine its ideals swung so far away 
from this solution that to-day the doctrine 
of interest is in sole possession of the field, 
and in a form far more extreme and sin- 
ister than ever before. Mr. Dewey’s inte- 
gration succeeded admirably in recognizing 
effort as an outcome of interest, but the 
basic fact that the interests which grow out 
of effort are unquestionably the highest 
and the worthiest of all interests has long 
been obscured. It is my contention that 
an educational theory which does not recog- 
nize this second factor is a limited theory 
and entirely inadequate; as a sole guide to 
practise, it is quite inadequate. 

Let us follow some of these inadequacies 
a little further. Our dominant educational 
theory has not only rejected the notion of 
mental discipline, it has distinetly encour- 
aged the correlative assumption that those 
who are subjected to the type of learning 
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formerly supposed to discipline the mind 
are actually harmed thereby. Hence many 
young people who have been thoroughly 
competent to the more exacting studies 
have been sanctioned by educational theory 
in following the lines of least resistance. 
How far from the truth are these implica- 
tions of our theory is suggested by an in- 
vestigation reported two years ago by H. 
L. Kriner. The need of selecting carefully 
the candidates for admission to teacher- 
training institutions impelled Mr. Kriner 
to try to find something in a student’s 
high-school record that would indicate 
whether he or she would make an efficient 
teacher. To this end, he asked superin- 
tendents of the most progressive of the 
smaller school systems in Pennsylvania to 
give him the names of their best teachers 
and their poorest teachers. Mr. Kriner 
then went back to the high-school records 
of these teachers. His discoveries are 
fairly disconcerting. The best single index 
of one’s probable efficiency as a teacher, 
whether in the elementary or in the sec- 
ondary school, is the successful completion 
of more than two years of high-school 
Latin. Next comes the successful comple- 
tion of more than two years of high-school 
mathematics. Next, the successful comple- 
tion of more than two years of natural 
science. If, however, the prospective 
teacher has taken more than two years of 
the social studies he is a poor risk. I am 
not claiming from this evidence any posi- 
tive disciplinary influence for the hard 
subjects as compared with the easy sub- 
jects. I am merely giving evidence that 
the pursuit of the former does not neces- 
sarily have disastrous results. Some day, 
of course, our profession will have the 
courage to admit that in completely dis- 
carding the ideal of mental discipline, it 
proved itself to be extremely gullible—in 
fact, it was taken in by what the under- 
world would eall ‘‘phoney’’ evidence. 
Another vagary of current educational 
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theory is the appealing notion that crea- 
tive abilities are inevitably crushed or at 
least fettered by the disciplinary type of 
education, while the free type of education 
develops these abilities. Our good friends 
apparently have forgotten their history ; 
perhaps because it was not taught to them 
through an activity program. Late in the 
sixth and early in the fifth centuries, B. C., 
Athenian education was severely disci- 
plinary in the best sense of that much 
abused and now quite outmoded term. 
Less rigorous on the physical side than the 
education of Sparta, it nevertheless laid 
great emphasis upon the development of 
strength and physical vigor and manly 
eourage and endurance. On the intellec- 
tual side, it emphasized the study of what 
were even then the great classies of Greek 
literature—the majestic hexameters of the 
Homeric cycle, the great songs and the 
choruses from the great tragedies. On the 
ethical side, it included respect for elders, 
devotion to duty and especially devotion to 
the duties of citizenship. Unlike other sys- 
tems of education in the ancient world, 
Athenian education was vital and mean- 
ingful rather than stupidly verbal. The 
classical masterpieces were learned by 
heart, but their meaning and significance 
were explained carefully by the teacher. 
In all history, perhaps, no body of educa- 
tional practises has so well integrated the 
rights of the individual with the welfare 
and progress of society. It was a bal- 
anced, high-minded education, consciously 
designed to produce men who would be 
worthy of the name, ‘‘free,’’ and competent 
to the serious duties of responsible citizen- 
ship in a social order in which collective 
action was determined by the collective 
will of the free citizens. 

It was this disciplinary regimen, accord- 
ing to Aristophanes, which made possible 
the victory of the Greeks over the Persians 
and brought to a close the Persian wars. 
I do not maintain that Aristophanes was 
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right, but I do maintain that this disci- 
plinary regimen, if our current theory is 
right, should have entirely unfitted the 
Athenians for what followed. You will 
remember that, partly as a result of her 
leadership in the wars against Persia, 
partly through the tribute of new colonies 
and partly because of her growing com- 
merce, Athens became rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Quite literally it was 
a golden opportunity that spread out be- 
fore her. What was she to do with her 
opportunity? Well, what she did do with 
it she simply could not have done if our 
American educational theory were valid. 
She entered upon a period of creative pro- 
ductivity in sculpture, architecture, poetry, 
the drama and philosophy that has not 
only been unsurpassed in the world’s his- 
tory but never even approximated in its 
glory. More men of undying fame 
wrought their immortal achievements dur- 
ing the brief Age of Pericles than during 
any similar period in all history. Nay, one 
may go even further and say that more 
creative work of the very highest order 
was done during those thirty years than 
has been done in the two thousand years 
that have since elapsed. 

Well, something apparently is wrong 
with our theory, and something else may 
be wrong if the sequel of Athens’ rise to 
such grand heights tells the truth. In 
periods of great prosperity, standards tend 
to relax, abundance breeds not only leisure 
but luxury and idleness and the gratifica- 
tion of individual desire. Gradually the 
fiber of Athenian character softened—and, 
as almost always happens under such cir- 
cumstances, the forces of education, in- 
stead of counteracting this tendency, were 
themselves weakened and actually com- 
pounded the evils. Thus we find fairly 
early in the age of Pericles the texture of 
education undergoing fundamental modifi- 
cations. As we should say to-day, the cur- 
riculum was brought up to date to meet 
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the changing character of the new civiliza- 
tion. The great poems and songs were re- 
placed by contemporary literature in a 
much lighter vein; in many instances re- 
ligion and the older moral values were ridi- 
euled; less emphasis was given to respect 
for elders and for the law; duty to the 
state was derided as an outworn virtue. 
There were changes, too, in the methods of 
teaching. In the olden times, the teachers 
had explained the masterpieces while the 
boys listened; now teachers and pupils 
formed discussion groups and_ talked 
things over—the beginning, I take it, of 
the socialized recitation and the child- 
eentered school. Most symptomatic of all, 
however, were the changes that were made 
in the aims and practises of physical edu- 
cation. The ideals of rugged strength and 
manly courage and endurance were aban- 
doned in favor of beauty and grace—a 
calamitous change, for it was undoubtedly 
a factor in bringing about the perversions 
and depravities which played so important 
a role in the political collapse and the 
tragic moral degeneration of that wonder- 
ful city-state. 

I am not personally coneerned with the 
practicability of our dominant American 
educational theory, but I do challenge its 
validity as a theory when applied beyond 
the limits that I have already named. I 
make this challenge on the following 
grounds: 

(1) Its tenets regarding child-freedom 
are inconsistent with the plain biological 
implications of the greatly extended period 
of human immaturity which has clearly 
been a fundamental factor in human eyvo- 
lution and which derives its significance 
from the inescapable need of the human 
offspring for responsible support, control, 
direction, training, discipline and instrue- 
tion on the part of the adult. To assume 
that children can grow normally without 
having this need met is to assume that nat- 
ural laws ean be transcended at the behest 
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of human doctrinaires. Normal children 
erave direction and control. 

(2) The tenets of the theory imply that 
freedom is a gift. In the history of the 
race, true freedom—whether freedom from 
personal thraldom or freedom from fear, 
fraud, want, superstition and error—true 
freedom has never been a gift but always 
a conquest. In one way or another each 
generation must make this conquest for it- 
self if it would be truly free. 

(3) The tenets of the theory obviously 
lack virility. I do not mean that they are 
feminine; I mean rather that they are 
effeminate. They are weak in their very 
nature and enfeebling in their influence. 

We come finally to one of the most amaz- 
ing phenomena in the history of eduea- 
tional theory. As Dr. Kandel has recently 
pointed out the group that has been urging 
most insistently pupil-freedom and the 
planless curriculum, the group that has 
held to a theory which deifies the individ- 
ual and his free choices, is now the group 
that is most ardently advocating a planned 
economie order, a central control of indus- 
try and an abandonment of laissez-faire. 

They ean not find words that are strong 
enough when it comes to condemning indi- 
vidualism in the body politic; yet for a 
generation they have taught that educa- 
tion should follow the course dictated by 
the learner’s individual interest. They 
protest against the profits motive in busi- 
ness and industry; but for a generation 
they have contended that every child 
should ask of every learning exercise, 
‘‘What is there in it for me?’’ They pro- 
test against the sordidness of contempo- 
rary civilization, when the only criterion 
of truth that their basic philosophy has 
recognized is the test of narrow practical- 
ity, ‘‘ Will it work?’’ 

To judge by the closing of banks and the 
closing of schools, the present plight of our 
country is not matched in the civilized 
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world. England and Canada have hard 
times, but the banks do not fail; and as for 
Turkey, with all her poverty, 
opened in a single province 150 new 
schools last year and will open 150 more 
this year. 

To-day the Progressives are shocked to 
look out on American society well-nigh 
wrecked on the rocks of individualism. 
But do they look back on their own teach- 
ings over the past two decades? Twenty 
years ago it was I who was declaiming 


schools, 


against the evils of an excessive individual- 
ism. Just twenty years ago in addressing 
this department at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing I warned you of the dangers in an edu- 
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cational theory that even then threatened 
to compound rather than correct these 
evils—a theory that even then, as I have 
proved by duly documented evidence, was 
softening the fiber of American education. 
I have repeated the warning at intervals 
ever since. I have been both pitied by my 
friends and condemned by my enemies for 
persisting in this attitude, and whatever 
professional reputation I may once have 
had has dwindled with every reference that 
I have made to this problem. But even 
though my profession may persist in the 
pleasant pastime of chasing butterflies, I 
still maintain that I would rather be right 
than Progressive. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SURVEY 

Dr. Paut R. Mort, director of the school of 
idueation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who direeted the National School Sur- 
vey recently conducted under the auspices of 
the Office of Edueation, has summarized the 
principal results of the survey as follows: 

1. In most states the economic ability of the 
local school district determines the program of 
child welfare in the district; and in thousands of 
localities this ability is too low to provide proper 
eare and education for children. There are vast 
areas, therefore, where schools are distinctly inferior 
and other areas where schools are ceasing to exist. 

2. In most states there existed, even at the peak 
otf prosperity, areas in which educational oppor- 
tunities were of the most meager type. 

3. A century ago, when the battle to transfer 
the cost of education from individual parents to 
the whole local community was won and resulted 
in that system of free public education which be- 
came basic in American life and ideals, the local 
community was able to bear the burden. Drastic 
social change, however—especially that which has 
taken place during the last twenty-five years—not 
only has thrown greater responsibility upon public 
education in the rearing of healthy and law- 
abiding children but has seen the local community 
less and less able to bear the cost of this responsi- 
bility. Wealth has been concentrated in the great 


urban centers and in the hands of a relatively 
small number of persons. 


4. A fundamental change required to-day is the 
transfer of the burden of support of education 
from local communities to the entire state. 

5. The property tax is overburdened. More use 
must be made of other forms of taxation, 

6. It is possible to have education financed by 
the individual state without removing control of 
teaching and the eurriculum from the local com- 
munity. It is recommended that the states set up 
satisfactory minimum programs of education which 
can be financed without throwing larger burdens 
upon any one local community than upon any 
other. 

7. Increased local efficiency in education will 
come through the further grouping of small, in- 
adequate school districts. 

8. No state in the union to-day equalizes the 
educational tax burden satisfactorily. No state 
can hope to do so unless it abandons the obsolete 
principle of throwing the whole tax burden upon 
local communities. 

9. New York, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri and California are examples of 
states that approach the ideal more closely than 
the majority of the states. They lead the nation 
in providing equal educational opportunities to all 
school districts within the state. 

10. The report of the National Survey of School 
Finance sets up guides and standards for attain- 
ment of equitable indices for distributing school 
funds in every state. These provide a basis on 
which every state can take immediate action to 
stabilize the financing of its public schools. 
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TAXATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Christian Science Monitor reports that after a 
two-year experiment involving state operation 
of all publie schools for six months each year, 
legislation has been introduced into the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina providing for 
eight months’ operation, the measure being de- 
signed to further reduce local taxation and ef- 
feet added economies in the entire school set-up. 

The joint finance committee, having aban- 
doned the idea of balancing the budget through 
methods first taken into consideration, is now 
working on a bill calling for a general sales tax 
for school support. The only question at this 
time seems to be the adoption of a percentage 
seale, which is expected to be somewhere be- 
tween 2 and 5 per cent. 

While many merchants object to any kind 
of general sales tax, their representatives indi- 
eate that they would prefer 5 per cent. to 2 per 
cent. as the public would expect them to absorb 
a 2 per cent. tax, while a 4 or 5 per cent. levy 
would enable them to pass it on to the customer. 

When the experiment in centralizing school 
costs was begun two years ago, there was a 
lengthy fight over methods of financing the 
scheme, which kept the General Assembly in 
session until well past the middle of May, 1931. 
Luxury tax advocates and general sales-tax pro- 
ponents clashed and neither side was able to get 
its taxation view enacted into law. 

An ad valorem tax of 15 cents on the $100 
valuation was levied on real estate, after a pe- 
riod of 10 years in which North Carolina levied 
no taxes for state purposes. The ad valorem 
levy aroused opposition throughout the state, 
and immediately candidates for practically all 
offices pledged the people their support in help- 
ing to remove the property tax for state pur- 
poses in 1933. It can be stated, however, that 
the taking over of the school and highway sys- 
tems in 1931 reduced total taxes in practically 
all counties of the state. But conditions now 
call for further reductions, and before the Gen- 
eral Assembly adjourns in March the whole 
question is expected to be ironed out and a gen- 
eral sales tax is anticipated as the best means 
of balancing the budget at the present time. 
Opposition to this form of raising revenue is 
said to be abating among the legislators as the 
session moves on toward a climax. 
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ADMISSION TO WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Two experimental changes in admission affect- 
ing Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar 
and Wellesley Colleges, in addition to the en- 
trance plans already in use, were announced 
for the Five College Conference by President 
Ellen Pendleton, of Wellesley, on March 23. 

The first permits students entering by college 
board comprehensive examinations to divide the 
required examinations between the last two 
years of preparatory school work, taking two 
examinations at the end of the junior year 
and two (one of which must be English) at 
the end of the senior year. It is hoped that 
this plan will aid in reducing the undue amount 
of preparation for examinations during the 
senior year, and will also permit the schools 
more latitude in planning the work of the 
senior year for students. 

The second plan marks a more radical de- 
parture from the principle of entrance by 
college board examinations which has for some 
years been maintained by these colleges, since 
it will permit students of sufficiently high 
standing to apply for entrance without exami- 
nations other than the scholastic aptitude test 
given by the college entrance board. 

This privilege will be offered only to those 
students who during the last two years of their 
preparatory work have ranked in the highest 
seventh of a class of at least seven students. 
Such students may apply for entrance only in 
the year in which they first graduate from pre- 
paratory school. 

This principle of entrance was put into opera- 
tion by Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege a few years ago, and was administered 
with certain geographical restrictions, which will 
still be adhered to by Vassar and Bryn Mawr. 

Mount Holyoke, Smith and Wellesley will 
permit candidates from any school to be con- 
sidered by this plan, but reserve the right to 
consider the geographical distribution of stu- 
dents in the entering class and the proportional 
representation from public and private schools. 

In addition to these changes, the colleges ad- 
vise all candidates for entrance by either these 
or the older plans to take the scholastic aptitude 
tests at the end of the junior year in secondary 
school, instead of at the end of the senior year, 
as is now the custom. 
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THE EMERGENCY COLLEGE IN 
WESTCHESTER 

PRESIDENT FrepertcK B. Rosrnson, of the 
College of the City of New York, has released 
a general statement concerning progress in the 
establishment of an Emergency College at White 
Plains. During the first week of March the 
Commissioner of Edueation through his repre- 
sentative, Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, requested Dr. 
Robinson to take steps to find out if it were 
possible to start an Emergency College in West- 
chester County, which would offer courses to 
students fully qualified to meet college entrance 
As a result of his inquiry it has 
been found possible to start a Junior College 


requirements. 


between now and the closing of the regular 
college term in June, and it will be possible 
to give an 8 weeks term instead of the normal 
16 weeks. 

Of the applications for admission received, 
seventy-three students fully met the require- 
ments and sixty-eight were found not to meet 
the college entrance requirements fully, but to 
have had high-school training, which would 
warrant qualified admission or preparatory ad- 
mission. These students may be admitted on 
condition that they follow a limited program. 

According to the statement, each subject on 
the program will be offered for twice the normal 
number of hours per week—so that at the end of 
eight weeks each subject will have been treated 
for the full number of hours necessary for 
credit in that subject. Suecessful students may 
then enroll for a single eight weeks term during 
the summer and in the fall—having obtained one 
complete semester credit. Such students would 
be able to use that credit for admission for the 
next higher semester in any college in the state, 
and no doubt elsewhere. 

It appears also that it will be possible to ob- 
tain a satisfactory teaching staff. Out of the 
great number of applicants it will be possible 
to select the small group needed, and that small 
group will be mostly made up of persons with 
adequate university training, and in most cases 
college teaching. 


considerable experience in 


The authorities of the new White Plains High 
School have agreed to permit the Emergency 
College to use space from 3:00 to 7:00 P. mM. 
While it is regrettable that a properly equipped 
college building can not be made available for 
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the entire day, nevertheless, the cooperation of 
the high school authorities will make it possible 
to conduct a fairly serviceable Emergency Col- 


lege. 


EUROPEAN TOURS FOR PSYCHOL- 
OGISTS 

Wire Dr. Goodwin Watson, of the depart- 
ment of psychology of Columbia University, 
acting as director, five European psychology 
study-travel courses have been worked out for 
this season under the auspices of the American 
Peoples College in Europe. The courses are 
planned to meet the needs of psychological 
workers, students and teachers and vary in 
length from 53 weeks to 84 months, with the 
first group leaving New York on April 29 and 
the last group on August 17. 

Dr. Watson spent last year doing psycholog- 
ical research in Europe and the programs he has 
mapped out reflect his opinion of the outstand- 
ing pieces of work he found being done over 
there. Four of the courses will inelude the 
Psycho-Technical Congress which convenes in 
Vienna from September 3 to 10. Other fea- 
tures of the study tours will be the Psyeholog- 
ical Institute of the University of Hamburg 
where a study will be made of Professor Wil- 
liam Stern’s theory of personality and the work 
of Professor Muchow with children and adoles- 
cents; of the Psychoanalytie Institute, Univer- 
sity of Berlin; Professor Moede’s laboratory in 
the Technical High School and the Institution 
for Juvenile Psychopathie Delinquents in Ber- 
lin, and in Leipzig a study of the work of Pro- 
fessor Volkelp. In Vienna members of the 
group will attend the Adler Psychologieal Clinic 
and the public school conducted according to 
the principle of individual psychology; Suhler’s 
laboratory and demonstration of his psycholog- 
ical tests for children; the Vienna Psychoana- 
lytic Institute; and they will also study the work 
of Dr. Lazarsfeld in industrial psychology. 

The Institute for Analytical Psychology will 
be visited in Zurich and an opportunity given 
for observation of the work of Dr. Jung. Paris 
offers a chance to study first hand the elinie of 
Dr. Heuyer, observing the work with problem 
children in connection with the Juvenile Court, 
Professor Claude’s hospital for mental disease 
and the laboratory of Dr. Simon of the Binet- 
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Simon tests. Attendance at the DeCroly School 
in Brussels, one of the outstanding schools of 
the world, will give an opportunity to observe 
its theory and method of dealing with both nor- 
mal and subnormal children. Further details 
of the travel-study courses and the Psycho-Tech- 
nical Congress may be obtained from Dr. Wat- 
son at the New York headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Peoples College in Europe, 55 West 42nd 
Street. 

The American Peoples College in Europe was 
established on a non-profit basis three years ago 
under the auspices of a group of educators in- 
cluding Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia; Dr. 
Harry A. Overstreet, of the College of the City 
of New York; Dr. George S. Counts, of the in- 
ternational Institute, and Francis M. Froelich, 
formerly editor of Progressive Education. 


CHARACTER INSTITUTE AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

It is planned to conduct an Institute of Char- 
acter Developing Forces under the auspices of 
the School of Religious Education and Social 
Service of Boston University, at the City Club 
of Boston, from April 17 to 20. Round table 
conferences with chairmen and speakers from 
various areas of community life compose the 
program. Leaders from industry, government, 
leisure-time activities, family, education and re- 
ligion are ealled together for a double purpose. 
First, to acquaint themselves with other leaders 
and learn about the constructive work in char- 
acter that is going on in the various areas of 
community life. Seeond, to discover a technique 
for more effective cooperation between agencies 
for building a community program of character 
development. 

Under the section headings appear the follow- 
ing speakers: 


Industry: ex-Governor of Massachusetts, Frank 
G. Allen, Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, Spencer 
Miller, Frederic S. Snyder, Norman Hapgood, 
John O’Connell, Professor A. D. Sheffield. 

Family: Rabbi Harry Levi, Cheney Jones, Pro- 
fessor Mark May, Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, Sidney A. 
Weston. 

Government: Governor Joseph B. Ely, of Massa- 
chusetts, Leverett Saltonstall, Governor John H. 
Winant, of New Hampshire, John H. Finley. 

Leisure-time Activities: Lieutenant-Governor 
Gaspar G. Bacon, of Massachusetts, Professor 
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Mark May, R. K. Atkinson, Arthur R. Wellington, 
Frederick Rand Rogers. 

Education: President Karl T,. Compton, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; President Daniel 
L. Marsh, Boston University; Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education for Massachusetts; John 
Lund, superintendent of schools, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Religion: Rabbi Harry Levi, Father Michael J. 
Ahern, 8.J., Professor Hugh Hartshorne, Profes- 
sor Kirtley Mather. 


The sponsors of the Boston University char- 
acter building program hope that the institute 
will result in the leaders of agencies and organi- 
zations who are working for character develop- 
ment having a more comprehensive and scien- 
tific understanding of what character is and how 
it develops; that individual organizations will 
regard themselves more definitely as means and 
not as ends in a program for the welfare of the 
community; that community program building 
will be stimulated, and an attempt made to dis- 
cover a technique of getting people to cooperate 
toward such ends. 


THE SUMMER SEMINAR IN EDUCA- 
TION AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

Tue department of education at Yale Uni- 
versity announces its third Summer Seminar in 
Edueation. The general theme is “Modern 
Trends in Edueation.” The group of students 
is kept small and its members are carefully 
selected. Each has an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the other students and with 
the lecturers. The teaching and lecturing statt 
for the coming summer will consist of the fol- 
lowing: 
For the Entire Session: 

Dr. W. Wallace Charters, director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research and professor of 
education, the Ohio State University. 

Dr. Godfrey Thomson, professor of education, 
University of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Mark A. May, director of the seminar, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

For Special Lectures: 

Dr. James R. Angell, president of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Richard D. Allen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Dr. William J. Cooper, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education. 
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Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of the Clinic of Child 
Development, Yale University. 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, research associate in re- 
ligion, Yale University. 

Dr. Kurt Koffka, professor of educational psy- 
chology, Smith College. 

Dr. William S. Learned, assistant secretary of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

William MeAndrew, 
view. 


editor, Educational Re- 

Hughes Mearns, professor of education, New 
York University. 

Dr. Albert B. Meredith, professor of education, 
New York University. 

Dr. Helen H. Parkhurst, principal of the Dalton 
School, New York City. 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, Columbia University. 


THE MID-WEST EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

Tue sixth annual Mid-West Edueation Con- 
ference is being held at Washington University, 
St. Louis, on Mareh 31 and April 1. Aceording 
to the preliminary announcement, the general 
theme of the conference is “Facing Problems in 
Education.” In addition to a number of speak- 
ers from St. Louis and vicinity the program in- 
cludes such leaders as George C. Brandenburg, 
head of the department of Education, Purdue 
University; Dean T. W. H. Irion, School of 
Edueation, University of Missouri, president of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association; Miss 
Ethel Kawin, director of the Pre-School De- 
partment of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago; Everett Dean Martin, lec- 
turer at the People’s Institute, New York City, 
and Dr. C. A. Phillips, professor of edueation, 
University of Missouri. 

The conference opened with round tables on 
character education, college education, education 
of the handicapped, elementary education, in- 
dustrial edueation, pre-school and parental edu- 
cation and secondary education. In the round 
table on elementary education the subject was 
“Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching.” The Pre- 
School Parental Edueation group 
sidered “The Implications of the Changing 
Social Order as Applied Concretely to the 
Pre-School Level’; those in Character Eduea- 
tion discussed character and the depression; 
the secondary school section debated the pros 


and con- 
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and cons of progressive education at the sec- 
ondary school level; the college teachers, the 
relation of college and secondary education 
and on why college teachers fail; in the round 
table on education of the handicapped there 
was a discussion of how to discover the handi- 
capped; the round table on industrial education 
was devoted to the “Industrial Arts as Prepara- 
tion for Trade Training.” 

On Friday evening Professor Edgar Taylor, 
head master of the Taylor School, addressed the 
conference on “Education Faces New Prob- 
lems,” and Dr. T. W. H. Irion, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, spoke on “Making Mis- 
souri Edueationally Minded.” The program 
scheduled for Saturday morning deals with 
“The Part Education Should Play in the Solu- 
tion of Current Problems.” 

The dinner program on April 1 in the Wo- 
men’s Building has been planned to appeal to 
parents as well as to administrators and teach- 
ers. Chancellor George R. Throop will preside 
and Miss Ethel Kawin, of Chicago, and Everett 
Dean Martin, of New York City, will speak on 
problems relating to school and home. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Av its meeting at Minneapolis the Department 
of Secondary School Principals confirmed the 
following membership of its committee to study 
and restate the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion: 


Thomas H. Briggs, chairman, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

B. P. Fowler, head master, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Arthur G. Gould, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Richmond, Virginia. 

Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Colleges and 
Professional Schools, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rudolph D. Lindquist, director of the University 
School, University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. K. Loomis, principal of the University High 
School, University of Chicago. 

Truman G. Reed, principal of Wichita High 
School, East Wichita, Kansas. 
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Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Milo H. Stuart, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Curtis H. Threlkeld, principal of Columbia High 
School, South Orange, New Jersey. 
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The association appropriated for the expenses 
of the committee additional funds from its 
treasury to supplement the grant from the Car- 
negie foundation. The first meeting will be held 
in Atlantie City, from May 1 to 5. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Georce HERBERT PALMER, professor of 
philosophy emeritus, the oldest member of the 
faculty of Harvard University, which he joined 
sixty-six years ago, celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday on March 19 with President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, his life-long friend, as the 
only guest. 

Sir Francis Wyutr, who was the Oxford 
secretary to the Rhodes trustees from 1903 to 
1931, will be the principal speaker on June 5, 
at a dinner given in connection with the first 
general reunion of American and Canadian 
Rhodes scholars to be held at Swarthmore Col- 
lege on June 4, 5 and 6. 

Sir [AN Hamitton was installed as the lord 
rector of the University of Edinburgh, on 
March 2, when he received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws and delivered his rectorial 
address. 

Count CarRLo Srorza, senator and former 
diplomat of Italy, recently spent three weeks 
lecturing and conducting round-tables on Euro- 
pean politics at the University of Wisconsin. 
His visit was sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and the depart- 
ment of political science of the university. 

D. C. Poo.e, chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the School of Publie and International 
Affairs at Princeton University, has accepted the 
invitation to deliver the Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History at the Johns Hopkins 
University in the spring of 1934. 

Dr. JoHN CAMPBELL MerRIAM, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, will be 
the chief speaker at the Jefferson Day exercises 
at the University of Virginia on April 13. 

THE twentieth annual faculty research lecture 
of the University of California was given on 
March 21, by Dr. George Plimpton Adams, 
Mills professor of mental and moral philosophy 
and ecivie polity, on “The Adequacy of Ideas.” 





Dr. StanLEY KiNG, who was recently elected 
president of Amherst College, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given in New York City on 
March 17 by the Amherst Association of New 
York. The guests included Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, of the United States Supreme 
Court, class of 94; Henry T. Rainey, speaker 
of the House of Representatives, ’83; Bertrand 
H. Snell, minority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 94, and Lewis W. Douglas, Di- 
rector of the Budget, ’16. Bruce Barton, presi- 
dent of the association, presided. 


Proressor GeorGe C. Woop, of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been awarded the Bronze Medal of 
Merit by Italy “for the diffusion of Italian eul- 
ture abroad.” 


A portrait of Mrs. Winifred Edgerton Mer- 
rill, the first woman to receive a post-graduate 
degree from Columbia University, was accepted 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler for the univer- 
sity on March 28. 


Mr. Frank O. Sauispury has offered to paint 
and present to the University of St. Andrews a 
replica of his portrait of Edward Harkness, 
founder of the Commonwealth scholarships and 
the Pilgrim Trust and the benefactor of the 
University of St. Andrews and many other edu- 
cational institutions. In addition to the origi- 
nal portrait (which remains in the possession 
of Mr. Harkness) a replica was painted by Mr. 
Salisbury for Harvard University. The por- 
trait represents Mr. Harkness in the robe of the 
doctor of laws of St. Andrews. 


Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who has been widely advo- 
eated for appointment as minister to China, has 
announced that he “ean not leave for other 
publie service.” His statement follows: “The 
suggestion that I be named as Minister to China 
is deeply appreciated. It is a distinguished 
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honor for any American citizen to be considered 
for a position so important in world affairs. I 
am grateful to the friends who think me worthy 
My duty, however, is here at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. In these difficult 
times, I ean not in justice to the obligation laid 
upon me at the university leave for other public 
service, even though it be as appealing as repre- 
senting the United States in China.” 


of it. 
present 


AN Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
Institute for Publie Service has made publie a 
list of those it had recommended to the New 
York City Board of Higher Education from 
which Dr. James M. 
Kieran, president of Hunter College. The list 
includes Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia; Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education of Massachusetts, and 
Paul C. 
Indianapolis, who was elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at the recent Minneapolis 


to select a successor to 


Stetson, superintendent of schools at 


meeting. 

Dr. BeNsAMIN Ranp, who has been librarian 
of the philosophical library at Harvard Uni- 
granted leave of 


versity since 1906, has been gra 
absence for the remainder of the academic year. 
On September 1 he will become librarian 


emeritus. 

THE resignation of R. G. Jones, since 1919 
superintendent of the schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been refused by the School Board by a four 
to three vote. 

At the University of Durham the resignations 
have been accepted of Professor J. Wight Duff, 
professor of classics and vice-president, who is 
retiring, having reached the age limit, and of 
Mr. R. A. Cordingley, professor of architecture, 
who has received an appointment at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 

LEONARD OrvEDAL, of Rugby, superintendent 
of the Pierce County, North Dakota, schools 
for the past five years and formerly in the 
banking business, has been appointed deputy 
state treasurer. 

ALFRED L. Riptey, Boston, a member of the 
Yale Corporation for thirty-four years, will re- 
The Yale Alumni Board 


tire at commencement. 


has unanimously nominated Reeve Schley, ’03, 
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a director of the Chase National Bank of New 
York and vice-president in charge of that insti- 
tution’s trust department, to fill the vacancy. 

Dr. Witt1AM F. Bryan, professor of English 
at Northwestern University, has leave of ab- 
sence for the second semester. He has sailed 
for a six months’ stay in Europe. 

Proressor P. J. Kruse, of the department of 
rural edueation of Cornell University, is at pres- 
ent on sabbatical leave, and is traveling by car 
over the southern route to California. 

Freperick H. BurkHArpt and Graham C. 
Lovejoy, seniors at Columbia University, have 
been nominated to study in England as the 
Euretta J. Kellett fellows at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, respectively. The fellowships, each of 
which carries an annual minimum stipend of 
$2,000, were established last year for the study 
of humanities through arrangements with the 
two British universities. Each is for two years 
and each is financed from a fund received by 
Columbia College under the will of Euretta J. 
Kellett. 

Dr. ArtTHUR CLARKE Boypen, for twenty-five 
years president of the State Teachers College at 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, died on March 15 
at the age of eighty years. 

Dr. FerNANDO Woop Martin, formerly vice- 
president of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
and for thirty-six years head of the department 
of chemistry, died on March 22, aged sixty-nine 
years. He retired in 1929 as emeritus pro- 
fessor. 

THE Academy of World Economies of Wash- 
ington has elected the following officers: Chair- 
man, Dr. W. F. Notz, dean of the Foreign 
Service School of Georgetown University; Vice- 
chairman, Dr. John Donaldson, of George Wash- 
ington University; Secretary, Leifur Magnusson, 
the International Labor Office; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Joseph Benners, United States Tariff Com- 
mission; Treasurer, Norman EK. Towson, vice- 
president, Washington Loan and Trust Com- 
pany; Directors, Miss Grace Abbott, director, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau; Mr. William R. Castle, 
Jr., undersecretary of state; Dr. John MeDill 
Fox, dean of the Law School at Catholie Uni- 
versity; Miss L. Lewis, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution; Miss Elinor Paneoast, Goucher College, 
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and Dr. Walter M. Splawn, of Washington, 
D. C. 


FORESEEING the continued suspension of the 
summer session of Harris Teachers College and 
an increased demand for training by teachers of 
the St. Louis area who in former years have at- 
tended summer school in the north or east, the 
Washington University Department of Educa- 
tion has arranged a group of seventeen courses 
for the summer, June 16 to July 28, with visit- 
ing lecturers from the University of California, 
the University of Pittsburgh, Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College and John Burroughs 
School. Professor Clarence R. Stone, of the 
University of California, will conduct a reading 
clinic and Professor Theodore Lentz, of the col- 
lege, a character research institute in addition 
to the regular courses. Supplementing this de- 
partmental program are special courses in art, 
music, journalism, speech and all the regular 
divisions of liberal arts designed to appeal to 
teachers. Dean Isidor Loeb has announced that 
the complete curriculum includes more courses 
attractive to teachers than that of any previous 
summer session. 


ProGrRess of journalism in Missouri during 
the last quarter of a century and celebration of 
the twenty-fifth birthday of the world’s first 
school of journalism will be the theme of the 
annual Journalism Week to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri from May 1 to 6. The 
week’s program will open with the annual 
spring meeting of the Missouri Writers’ Guild 
on Monday. A special program honoring Pres- 
ident Walter Williams and other members of 
the school’s original faculty in 1908 will be held 
on Tuesday. Dr. Williams, Charles G. Ross, 
Washington correspondent of the St. Louis- 
Post Dispatch; Silas Bent, New York news- 
paper man and novelist, and Professor Martin 
will speak as members of the faculty of the 
original school. Charles Arnold, professor of 
journalism at the University of Pittsburgh, will 
also speak as the first graduate of the institu- 
tion. Graduates from the classes of 1910 and 
1911 also will be included on the Tuesday pro- 
gram. 

THE second competition for the Kappa Delta 
Pi research award of $1,000 will close on Decem- 
ber 1, 1933. The problem selected for the com- 
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petition has been formulated as follows: “What 
educational program will best meet the needs of 
our developing social and economic situation?” 
Manuscripts will be reviewed by the executive 
council of the society and by such expert stu- 
dents of the problem involved as the council 
may select. The three, four or five manuscripts 
deemed most worthy by these judges will then 
be submitted to a committee of the Laureate 
Chapter of the society for final decision. To 
be considered in the competition manuscripts 
must be in the hands of E. I. F. Williams, re- 
corder-treasurer of the society, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, not later than December 1. 


A CHALLENGE to Harvard University from 
the U. S. Military Academy at West Point has 
led a committee, headed by Professor J. L. 
Coolidge, of the department of mathematies, 
to organize a group of ten or fifteen under- 
graduates who, late in May, will compete with 
a similar group of West Point cadets in an ex- 
amination in analytie geometry and ealeulus. 
At present the Harvard men will be divided 
into two sections, one of which will be coached 
by Professor Marston Morse, and the other by 
Associate Professor D. V. Widder. 


AccorDING to Museum News the appraisal of 
the estate of Robert W. De Forest, by whose will 
a bequest was made of $100,000 to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, has revealed a large 
shrinkage in value since Mr. De Forest’s death. 
At present market prices it is estimated that 
the estate is able to provide only about ten 
cents on the dollar to eover the bequests. 


A CHILDREN’S museum is planned at Durham, 
New Hampshire, under the auspices of the Great 
Bay Branch of the New Hampshire division of 
the American Association of University Women. 
It will begin with a room provided by the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and collections given 
by members of the branch. The chairman of 
the branch, in charge of the project, is Mrs. 
Helen F. McLaughlin. Other branches of the 
association in the state are expected to assist 
in the movement, which grew out of a visit to 
New Hampshire of Miss Anna Billings Gallup, 
of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 


Ir is reported that the threatened closing of 
St. 


Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
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which is affiliated with Columbia University, 
because of financial difficulties has been averted. 
The trustees announced that the faculty helped 
materially by voluntarily offering to accept 
substantial reductions in salaries. They adopted 
a report which said that the institution can 
and should be continued during the academic 
year 1933-34, with a reduced budget and a 
nominal deficit. 


THE Boston School Committee on February 6 
voted with “reluctance” for an appropriation 
of $40,212 for completion of the Jeremiah E. 
Burke High School in the Grove Hall section of 
Dorchester on the “assurance of the school 
building commission that no further outlay 
would be required.” The cost of the building 
to date is $1,060,000. Originally $920,000 was 
authorized. The contract was let for $865,000, 
but unexpected difficulties in constructing the 
foundation resulted in a loss of the $55,000 re- 
serve, while an additional $100,000 was appro- 
priated several weeks ago. Former owners of 
the land taken by eminent domain have sued the 
city for an additional $100,000. A motion pre- 
sented by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pigeon asking the 
committee to consider the name of the late 
President Calvin Coolidge when an “appro- 
priate” building had been erected was adopted. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
first “children’s hotel” in Germany has been 
opened in Berlin to furnish parents who must 
entrust their children temporarily to the care 
of others a place where they may leave them 
for one or more nights. The prices range from 
75 cents to $1.25 a day. Facing the Tiergarten 
Park the four-story building contains large 
play-rooms, reading rooms with fairy tale books, 
rest rooms and a nursery for baby guests. 
There are also a garden and a little theater for 
the amusement of the children. Trained nurses 
take the place of waiters in the children’s hotel. 
Young women, recognizable by yellow armlets, 
are posted at the main railway stations to take 
charge of guests from out of town. Kinder- 
garten mistresses supervise the children’s doings 
at the hotel and regular sightseeing trips in big 
buses are arranged for the older children. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that in 1930, in the grade schools 
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of Berlin, 69,489 boys and 67,573 girls were 
examined periodically by the school inspection 
service, and in the higher schools 17,264 males 
and 14,208 females. According to reports pub- 
lished in the statistical yearbook of the city of 
Berlin for 1932, the results of these examina- 
tions were as follows: In the grade schools, the 
physical condition was good in 29.3 per cent. of 
the boys and in 37.4 per cent. of the girls; the 
physical condition was fair in 55.9 per cent. of 
the boys; and in 50.2 per cent. of the girls. 
The physical condition was bad in 14.8 per cent. 
of the boys and in 12.4 per cent. of the girls. 
In the higher schools, the physical condition was 
good in 42.0 per cent. of the boys, fair in 50.5 
per cent. and bad in 7.5 per cent. The physical 
condition was good in 50.1 per cent. of the girls, 
fair in 43.4 per cent. and bad in 6.5 per cent. 


Dr. Bayarp DonGe, president of the Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Syria, writes: “The latest figures 
for registration are 1,365 students. Among the 
students is the son of a famous Algerian prince 
of Damascus, a direct descendant of Saladin; 
sons of the leading Moslem families of Beirut; 
boys from wealthy families of Zanzibar; stu- 
dents supported by the governments of Ethiopia 
and the Sudan; a Persian princess in the School 
of Nursing; a Sudanese girl in the course of 
midwifery; thirty students from the Arab 
States and the Balkans. The freshmen come 
from forty different preparatory schools rang- 
ing from San Francisco to Ethiopia.” 


Iv is reported from Shanghai in The London 
Times that the Ministry of the Interior has 
issued regulations for the abolition of juvenile 
slavery throughout the country. The municipal 
and local authorities are instructed to investi- 
gate cases of slavery and to require slave own- 
ers to free their slaves immediately, but if the 
slaves are willing they may become employees 
on the usual terms. The regulations prescribe 
the establishment of institutions in which home- 
less liberated slaves will be housed, educated 
and given vocational training. The penalty for 
refusal to free slaves is a fine of 300 dollars. 
Slaves who have already attained their majority 
are given complete freedom on marriage. 


THE experiment upon which Mount Holyoke 
College entered at the beginning of the aca- 
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demic year in the establishment of a cooperative 
house where thirty-five students might earn a 
part of their board and tuition by sharing light 
housekeeping duties, has been so successful that 
another fully cooperative unit will be estab- 
lished in September. Cowles Lodge, which for 
many years has been run as a partially coopera- 
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tive sophomore house, will become a fully coop- 
erative unit and will be open to members of all 
four classes. Mount Holyoke will thus be able 
to offer to about sixty students the opportunity 
to relieve their financial burdens by sharing the 
responsibility of house management and house- 
hold operation. 


DISCUSSION 


A CHALLENGE TO THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Some data collected and analyzed recently by 
the Peru, Nebraska, State Teachers College 
Personnel Committee seem to offer a challenge 
to those who are concerned with the prepara- 
tion and placement of teachers. The data, 
though limited to a particular type of teaching 
in a particular locality, suggest the following 
general hypotheses: 


A. The amount of college training possessed by 
a teacher has little to do with the subject- 
matter achievements of her pupils. 

B. There is no relationship between the experi- 
ence of teachers and the subject-matter 
achievements of their pupils. 

C. Variations in the scholarship of pupils are 
not related to variations in the scholarship 
of their teachers. 

D. There is considerable relationship between 
salary and experience of teachers, but no re- 
lationship between salary and scholarship 
or between salary and education of teachers. 
(Obviously this generalization applies only 
in so far as the factors mentioned are not 
employed in salary schedules or other formal 
regulations. ) 

E. Variations in salaries of teachers do not cor- 
respond to variations in subject-matter 
achievements of their pupils. 


The data that are offered in support of the 
above hypotheses consist of two sets of partial 
correlation coefficients and one uncorrected cor- 
relation coefficient. The variables in the first 
set of partial coefficients are: (1) the general 
scholarship of 205 pupils measured by eighth 
grade state examinations; (2) the high-school 
scholarship ratings of the 126 teachers who 
taught the above pupils during the last two 
years preceding the examinations; (3) the col- 





lege credits possessed by the 126 teachers; and 
(4) the experience of the 126 teachers. 

The first set of partial correlation coefficients 
is given below. In the case of each coefficient 
the influence of two of the four variables has 
been eliminated. 


Pupil scholarship—teacher education......... .02 
Pupil scholarship—teacher experience....... .03 
Pupil scholarship—teacher scholarship... -.18 
Teacher scholarship—teacher education... .01 


Teacher scholarship—teacher experience... .05 
Teacher education—teacher experience... .24 


The variables in the second set of partial co- 
efficients are: (1) the salaries, (2) the high- 
school scholarship ratings, (3) the college 
credits, and (4) the experience of 211 rural 
school teachers. The partial coefficients with 
two of the four factors held constant in each 
ease are as follows: 


Salary—experiencee ............. 59 
Salary—education o.com .08 
Salary—scholarship «0... . —.03 


The variables represented by the one uncor- 
rected correlation coefficient are: (1) the gen- 
eral scholarship of 417 rural school pupils 
measured by eighth grade state examinations 
and (2) the salaries of the 359 teachers who 
taught the 417 pupils during the last two 
years preceding the examinations. The co- 
efficient is .11 = .03. 

II 


The challenge offered to teachers college per- 
sonnel workers by the above hypotheses may be 
indicated by a few questions that they suggest, 
namely: 


A. Can the teachers college justify its existence? 

B. Should the teachers college employ intelli- 
gence or scholarship criteria in the selection 
of its student personnel? 
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C. Should school boards and superintendents be 
encouraged to employ criteria of education, 
scholarship, or experience in the selection and 
promotion of teachers? 

D. Should better salaries for teachers be ad- 
voeated on the ground that they will result 


in improved teaching? 


So long as the primary objectives of educa- 
tion are subject-matter masteries measurable 
by customary testing methods, the answer to 
each of the foregoing questions obviously is 
“No!” And that such masteries do at present 
constitute the primary objectives of public edu- 
cation in America can hardly be denied. How- 
ever, the objectives of education are changing. 
Subject-matter masteries are beginning to give 
way to “personality adjustments,” “adaptations 
to important life situations,” “character devel- 
opment,” “mental health.” Those who are 
striving to bring about such a change of edu- 
cational purpose probably are justified in 
answering the above questions in the affirmative, 
for the achievement of the newer type of edu- 
to demand the 
professionalization of teaching. They probably 
are justified, too, in expecting teachers college 
faculties to devote their entire energies to the 
creation of an educational profession capable 
of achieving the newer type of educational ob- 


cational objective would seem 


jective. 

While the exact lines of development that 
the professionalization of teaching will require 
of the teachers college can not be foreseen, the 
following hypotheses are believed to suggest 
some of the most essental revisions: 


1. The teachers college must break the bonds of 
the liberal arts tradition which thus far has 
effectively blocked any marked advance in the 
professionalization of teaching. This may 
require that teachers colleges cut loose from 
accrediting associations that are dominated 
by liberal arts colleges. 
To a large extent new subject-matter must 
be substituted for old in both the teachers 
college and its practice school. A shift from 
emphasis upon the dead past to emphasis 
upon the living present and the uncertain but 
intriguing future must be made. 
3. The curriculum of the teachers college and 
its practice school must be thoroughly reor- 
Curriculum departments correspond- 


bo 


ganized. 


ing to important strands of life activity must 
be substituted for departments corresponding 
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to fields of scholarly research and vocational 
pursuits. 

4, The curriculum and extracurriculum must be 
fused to make one consistent, integrated, and 
unified structure. 

5. Such teaching techniques and devices as the 
lecture, the lesson assignment, the recitation, 
the quiz, and the laboratory ‘‘experiment’’ 
must in large measure give way to the inter- 
view, personality analysis, counselling, and 
the project. 

6. Life histories depicting crucial problems met 
and the adjustments made, individual projects 
completed, and contributions made to group 
projects must replace the usual meagre records 
of course marks and test scores. 

P. A. MAxXweELi 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PERU 


MISFITS IN SCHOOL 

Unver date of February 18 you carried a 
short article by George Gardner entitled “The 
Prevention of Crime by the Prediction of 
Criminality.” Its first reading made a most un- 
favorable impression upon me and I ean not 
refrain from comment. 

There is little possible comparison between 
the chance of prediction of disease as a mani- 
festation of the physical body and that of anti- 
social behavior which we sometimes call erimi- 
nality. The symptoms of the former permit a 
definite measurement in terms of temperature, 
heart-beat, blood count, blood-pressure and 
other mathematical data. The symptoms of the 
latter fall in that illusive field that I have called 
anti-social behavior. Without doubt, pro- 
nounced anti-social behavior at the positive ex- 
treme might easily be classed as predisposing 
evidence. 

Mr. Gardner apparently is committed to the 
theory that one positive symptom at least is 
that the boy or girl is a “misfit in school.” 
This assumption leads us to the conelusion that 
the school program and practise is the inescap- 
able norm and that the child is always the mis- 
fit. I submit that there can be no such assump- 
tion. In many cases the traditional school 
program of every grade in the hands of an in- 
experienced or ineffective and non-resourceful 
teacher—and we still have them—may produce 
out of pure resentment a large percentage of 
so-called misfits. We know positively that the 
carefully graded traditional school program has 
had some surprising misfits in terms of men 
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who later have become social and industrial 
scientists. They can hardly be classed as 
criminals. 

No, we shall not be safe until we assume 
what is the truth—that our school program is 
not sufficiently modified to serve groups of stu- 
dents. In the college this is peculiarly true. 
No longer shall we be able to take refuge in a 
traditional curriculum and declare that we can 
not accept any one whose intelligence quotient 
is not at least 110. 

Unless we ourselves are ready to take the 
responsibility for a disastrous future in Amer- 
ican life, we must provide varied programs for 
varied interests and varied levels of intelligence, 
and it is just as valuable a service to organize 
and operate an effective curriculum that shall 
make the most out of groups of students who 
might be classed as mediocre from the intelli- 
gence point of view, as it is to produce doctors 
and lawyers. 

Out of this group of the so-called mediocre 
are going to come a majority of the makers of 
opinion through the daily press, the major share 
of our legislators, the producers of the screen 
and that incomparable asset in our present gen- 
eration of intelligent individuals who must deal 
with practical things first and arrive at prin- 
ciples later. 

I do not want my own children subject to the 
decisions of any group of people who believe 
that they ean detect criminality through the 
method of being a misfit in any school. Too 
frequently the indictment should be brought 
against the school itself, and any philosophy 
that would relieve the school from a serious 
consideration of this aspect and place the full 
responsibility upon the so-called misfit pupil 
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will not produce a better social order for to- 
morrow. This has been the bane of standardized 
education. 

Meanwhile, our job, as I see it, in the schools 
is to make adequate provisions for that increas- 
ing horde of youth attending on the secondary 
and collegiate level. The inference is ineseap- 
able in the face of mechanized industry and 
unemployment statistics that for the next decade 
at least, and possibly forever, we must provide 
for double the number of youths in both the 
secondary and collegiate level. It would be 
positively fatal to a safe and just future eco- 
nomic and social life if we did not accept as 
our prime responsibility the patent fact that 
the next great move in American education 
must provide an effective program on the sec- 
ondary and collegiate level for a dozen groups— 
for the proper development of whose interests 
and abilities we are responsible. 

The educational scrap heap of the past is our 
greatest indictment. The content of that serap 
heap when assayed will show that the causes 
that produced it were not mainly lack of in- 
telligence or a lack of fundamental and valuable 
interest, but that it is the product of the smug 
satisfaction with which educators have viewed 
a traditional course whose purpose was to pro- 
duce scholars and professional men, which was 
entirely valid for one group. 

I hope that it is not going to be safe in the 
future for a schoolman to justify his eurricu- 
lum when any large number of so-called misfits 
result. His value should be judged on his 
ability to develop a program that would serve 
the interests of all. 

K. Everett CortrigHt 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


QUOTATIONS 


REFORM IN THE SCHOOLS 

Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER in Baltimore Satur- 
day advocated a special high school in New 
York City for gifted children. 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools, on Sunday indorsed the desirability of 
putting “slow-progress” pupils in special 
classes. 

The theory of education is that the public 
school should serve all the pupils, whether gen- 
iuses, mediocrities or morons. Under the pres- 








ent system only the majority is served. The 
schools do not properly provide for the espe- 
cially apt ones or the slow ones. The result 
shows in the fact that more than a third of all 
the children entering high school are unable to 
do the work offered them. 

The new idea is to differentiate within the 
school system, to place pupils so that apt ones 
will not be held back by the slow ones nor the 
slow ones impressed with the consciousness of 
failure through seeing themselves outdistanced 
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by children who move faster in the studies of- 
fered. 

“There is much talk now-a-days about eco- 
nomie waste,” said Dr. Flexner, “but no one says 
anything about the tremendous intellectual 
waste that goes down into the gutter in the City 
of New York. . . . A democracy like ours must 
have leadership of brains.” 

There should be such a school. There should 
be, in faet, a general classification of students 
so that the work offered would conform with the 
requirements of the pupil’s abilities. The spe- 
cial school for the gifted, however, should not 
be labeled as such. It should be just another 
school. To advertise it as a place for the higher 
intellects would be bad and also untruthful. 
Who ean say with aceuracy which is higher and 
lower? 

There are in New York City’s publie school 
system many fine thinkers. These should be en- 
couraged. The nation and the world must make 
rapid changes as the way to survival. General 
advance depends to a great extent upon educa- 
tional advanee. New York City should lead in 
radical educational transformation. Its liberal 
thinkers should be given a chance to make the 
whole school system over to the end that the 
pupils—numbering a million or so—will be lib- 
erated and none of them bound down. 

Teach children according to their needs and 


capacities. Reform the school system to suit 
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that edueational ideal—The New York World- 
Telegram. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ADMIRABLE are the University of California 
and all the fine public schools of that intelligent 
state. 

It is to be hoped that California will set a 
good example to other states, refusing to let any 
part of the “economy program” interfere with 
educational efficiency. For the information of 
the “practical minded,” it may be mentioned 
that California’s university pays for itself and 
will pay, ten times over. 

Work done in its laboratories has increased 
by more than twenty-five million dollars the 
yearly income of California dairies. Such work 
saves citrus orchards, improves cultivation and 
irrigation methods, creates a better human race. 
The state that has the best education will re- 
main at the head of the procession, and the 
wisest line among old Talmudie writings is this 
one: “Jerusalem was destroyed because the 
schools were neglected.” 

Fine highways are admirable, and great pub- 
lie buildings. But nothing is important when 
compared to universities and publie schools, 
their faculties and teachers. 

On them the future depends.—Arthur Bris- 
bane, in the “New York American” and other 


papers. 


REPORTS 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL 

Tue Stanford University Law School has 
inaugurated an experimental program of study 
as an alternative to its present plan. Under 
the new arrangement students will take three 
years of aeademie work instead of four, as at 
present, and four years of law instead of three, 
as at present. Thus, while the total period of 
combined academic and law study will remain 
as before, namely, seven years, the student may, 
at his option, divide this period as above in- 


dicated. 

The provision of a four-year course in law is 
prompted by the consideration that the field of 
the law has widened much in recent years and 
has inereased very greatly in intricacy. Putting 
the matter into terms of the Stanford law cur- 


riculum we find that after a thorough over- 
hauling of the program of study, with the con- 
sequent elimination of duplication and the 
abandonment of certain subjects entirely, the 
school is offering 197 quarter units of instrue- 
tion, of which but 117 are required for the 
LL.B degree. While some of these subjects 
are specialties and no student needs them all 
in order to secure a well-rounded legal eduea- 
tion, still it is the rule rather than the exception 
that men are graduating without securing all 
the truly basie work. 

In spite of this fact there are those who feel 
that a fourth year of academic preparation is 
more valuable than a fourth year of law study. 
For this reason the present program will be 
continued as an optional alternative. 

For those electing ihe new plan an effort will 
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be made to so supervise the academic prepara- 
tion as to give it maximum value by way of 
preparation for law. A member of the law 
faculty is now serving on the lower division 
committee. His advice as to the selection of 
electives is available to any student in the lower 
division who is looking forward to law as a 
major. Upon completion of the lower division, 
students working under the new plan will enrol 
in the pre-legal curriculum. During their 
junior year they will study academic subjects 
selected with the advice and approval of a com- 
mittee of the law faculty. In their senior year 
they will take the regular first-year law courses 
and, upon successful completion thereof, will 
be recommended for the A.B. degree in the pre- 
legal curriculum. Three years of graduate 
study in law will entitle them to the LL.B. de- 
gree. The last year under the new plan will 
include some seminar work conducted on the 
basis of independent study. Also, at the option 
of the student, some work in the Graduate 
School of Business will be available in those 
fields in which business training is of unusual 
value to the lawyer. 

In view of the shortening of the period of 
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academic training and the injection of profes- 
sional study of law into the fourth undergrad- 
uate year, it seems necessary to restrict the new 
program to students who have evidenced capae- 
ity to do something better than average work. 
Accordingly, admission to the pre-legal cur- 
riculum at the conclusion of the lower division 
will ordinarily be granted only to those having 
a grade point average of 2.5 or higher. Also, 
admission to the first year law program will be 
restricted to students having 140 units of credit 
with a grade point average of at least 2.5. 
Further, admission to the first-year program in 
law in the senior year will be limited to those 
who have been registered in the pre-legal ecur- 
riculum during the junior year or who have 
completed substantially the same program. 
Since students now registered in the university 
as juniors have had no opportunity to so com- 
plete the academic portion of the pre-legal eur- 
riculum they will be admitted to the first-year 
law work prior to October 2, 1933, upon sue- 
cessful completion of 140 units of credit with a 
2.5 grade point average. 
Marion R. KirkKwoop, 
Dean 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


OVERLAPPING AGAIN 

Criticism of colleges of education for multi- 
plication of courses and for overlapping courses 
is not aimed only at large schools in the East, 
but is heard even within the walls of institu- 
tions located in sparsely populated regions of 
the far West in which the college of education 
is a comparatively new member, and in which 
the number of courses offered is not numerous. 

It is the contention of those who are put 
into a defensive position that the term “over- 
lapping” or “duplication” should no more apply 
to a course in education given over to an in- 
tensive study of a given field, such as “Measure- 
ments,” “School Finance’ or “Rural School 
Administration,” which has previously been 
touched upon briefly in a general survey course, 
than it should be to a course in the study of 
Shakespeare or Milton, following a survey 
course in English literature. The instructor 
who guides a group of students through an in- 
tensive study of the Napoleonic Period is not 


criticized, but rather commended because he re- 
quires a general course in European history 
as a prerequisite for entrance to his course. 
Similar examples could be mentioned in the 
field of mathematics, Spanish, Latin or any 
other field which is sufficiently extensive to war- 
rant more than one course. No instructor of 
advanced courses in any field is willing to admit 
students into his classes until they have made 
adequate preparation for intensive study by 
laying a general foundation in the field. Why 
should behavior which is considered as highly 
commendable in one college be held up to 
criticism and ridicule when it appears in an- 
other? 

In the University of Arizona there are two 
courses in which there might be unnecessary 
overlapping and duplication, and it was to de- 
termine whether or not this existed to a waste- 
ful degree that the following study was made. 
A three-hour course in general psychology, 
taught from the view-point of pure science, in 
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the college of letters, arts and sciences, is pre- 
requisite to a three-hour course in educational 
psychology offered in the college of education 
and required of all sophomores in that college. 
The question arose as to whether or not the 
course in educational psychology was _ not 
merely a duplication of the preceding course. 
In an attempt to answer the question, an ob- 
jective examination consisting of 142 carefully 
selected questions, covering the latter course, 
from the introduction to the conclusion, was 
drawn up and administered to the class which 
was completing the course in educational psy- 
chology in February, 1932. This group is 
hereafter designated as Class 1. A new class, 
designated as Class 2, which had just com- 
pleted the course in general psychology during 
the first semester, was organized for the course 
in educational psychology for the second semes- 
ter beginning in February, 1932. To them the 
same objective examination as had been given 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF Two CLASSES TAK- 
ING AN OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A ‘‘PRE-VIEW TEST’? AND 
LATER AS A ‘‘ FINAL EXAMINATION’? 











Class 1 Class 2 Class 2 
Final Pre-View Final 
140-144 wou... 0 id 
135-139 ............ 0 16 
130-134 aus 8 15 
125-129 ............ 11 47 
120-124 ............ 6 cle! 
115-119 .......... 14 13 
110-114 ........... ij 11 
105-109 ........... 3 5 
100-104. ............ 1 + 
95— 99 ............ 1 2 
O0- 98: 4 1 
B5— 980" cc... 1 2 
80- 84. ............ 3 
(a) 9 
0= 74. os... 11 
65— 69 ............ ala} 
60-— 64 ww... 6 
55- 59 . 13 
50- 54 8 
45-— 49 if 
40- 44 8 
| os | § 
30- 34 ............ 3 
| ae 5 
20- 24 1 
15— 19 ............ 3 
10- 14 1 
Total 56 96 96 
Mean 118.1 54.4 126.4 
S, D: 12.6 17.2 11.25 
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to Class 1 was given under the title “Pre-View 
Examination.” At the end of the semester in 
June, 1932, the same test was readministered to 
Class 2, without comment, under the title 
“Final Examination.” The distributions of 
scores made by Class 1 on the examination 
when it was used as a final and of Class 2 when 
it was used as a pre-view test and later as a 
final examination are given in the table below. 

It is quite evident from these figures that 
there is little overlapping of the courses at 
least in so far as this objective examination is 
a valid measure of the courses in educational 
psychology. 

That Class 1 and Class 2 were approximately 
equal in ability is indicated by the fact that the 
median seore of Class 1 on the Detroit Ad- 
vanced Intelligence Test was 157, while that 
of Class 2 was 154.16. 

It is quite possible that the higher mean 
score made by Class 2 in the final examination 
in psychology as compared with that made by 
Class 1 was due to the fact that the final ex- 
amination was really a retest for them and 
showed practice effect. 

This study seems to show that it is possible 
to follow a course in pure psychology with one 
in applied psychology without having serious 
overlapping in achievement. 

J. F. WALKER 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


WHITHER? 

Now comes President Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends with two grand 
volumes! of what is really applied sociology, 
economics and other political science. It is no 
stretch of truth to say that this is a work 
indispensable for the schoolman. He is the 
nurse and physician of our Republic, according 
to George Counts and a group of Columbia 
University educators who conceive of you as a 
very high type of civie servant. If you are 
to nurse and cure, here is the latest diagnosis 
of your patient and of her condition as to 
population, wealth, mental make-up, congestion, 
racial mixture, vitality, morals, wants, appre- 
ciations, crimes and all. Professor Charles 
Merriam writes the survey of government; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, the appraisal of edu- 
cation. The writer of the introductory summary 
conceals his name. Perhaps it is Wesley 
Mitchell, chairman of the committee. Whoever 
it is, he has done a masterpiece of clear review. 

You come out of a study of this book, in 
spite of the absence of sensationalism and stress 
on personal conviction of the surveyors, with 
the conclusion that your country’s disorgan- 
ization is alarming. 

“A focus of maladjustment has its center 
in ideas of property, distribution of poverty 
and wealth.” 

“Social invention must be stimulated to catch 
up with the mechanical.” 

“Edueators believe that schools can prepare 
for the necessary social adjustment.” 

“The best any group of planners at present 
can do is to lay plans for making plans.” 

“The American people are pressing toward 
a larger measure of public control to promote 
the general welfare.” 

“We must be guided by intelligence, under- 
standing and good will.” 

“Schools and colleges are still offering courses 


1 Forty-four specialists, ‘‘Recent Social Trends 
in the United States.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 2 vols. 1567 pp. $10.00. 


which are a survival of the scholasticism of the 
middle ages.” 

“Large ranges of government have been 
dominated by avowed spoilsmen, corrupt, in- 
competent.” 

“Sounder types of civie training are impera- 
tive.” 


THE PROFESSOR ON PUBLIC 
PARALYSIS 


Tue Johns Hopkins University professor of 
political economy? is author of a remarkably 
clear and forceful discourse upon the present 
nightmare. His short summary of causes, de- 
velopment and future of the depression is a 
model for busy men. 

There is not a scrap of evidence that the turn 
from hard times is in sight. 

The common indictment is a menace for the 
future even more than a reproach for the past 
in that captains of industry see only a feverish 
succession of years of great plenty and years 
of dire want. As to the cause of productive 
disequilibrium, as to any device for correcting 
it, we know no more than was known a hundred 
years ago. 

Read Professor Hollander on the uncontrolled 
fluctuation of money value. We have stability 
in units of weight, units of length, units of 
energy. That we should remain indifferent to 
a far more pervasive standard of value that 
grossly fluctuates, producing enormous incon- 
venience and damage, will excite amazement 
when the New Zealander of another era con- 
templates our neglect of a stable dollar. 

Read Professor Hollander on the ravages 
wrought by instalment buying. 

Read him on thrift as an incentive to work 
hard, keep clean and care for one’s home. 

Read him on the ease of falling into trust- 
fulness of bankers. Government authority over 
them is the ecitizen’s safeguard. Its vigilant 


2Jacob H. Hollander, ‘‘Want and Plenty.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 69 pp. $1.25. 
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sovereignty must never be foregone. Stock ex- 
changes and boards of trade must be controlled 
by the same legal power of the people to se- 
cure justice, defense and general welfare. 

You will find in this terse treatise much mat- 
ter that you can insert into the regular items 
of your course of study. It was the expectation 
of those who set you up in business that you 
would teach the generations what the civic 
dangers are. The vicious excrescences en- 
gendered by business should be known by those 
who as citizens must remove them. The aboli- 
tion of want in the midst of plenty must enlist 
the intelligence of those who give their minds 
to the common needs. Such certainties as eco- 
nomie science has found, also a survey of its 
problems, can no longer be kept out of the 
schooling of future citizens if the schoolmaster 
is honest with those who pay his wages. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, NOW 


WitH the conviction that a science of the life 
of man must consider the tools of the artist as 
well as the methods of the scientist, Columbia 
Professor Melver* seems to me _ especially 
valuable to the schoolmaster in this present 
wave of criticism flooding the schools. 

Government, he says, is the great mechanism 
which men must use to obtain the objects of 
their desire. The people set limits to the power 
of the state over them. Perpetual controversy 
rages around the function of the state. Its 
business is to do what it can perform well, pro- 
vided the citizens want it done. It alone ean 
establish conditions of equal opportunity. It 
alone can set up standards for decent living 
with the assurance that none shall be allowed 
to fall below them. It can maintain order in 
the code of business. Order may rest on status 
or privilege or be guided by the ideal of equal 
opportunity. Whenever monopoly or private 
interest infringes the rights of equal oppor- 
tunity the state is called upon to correct the 
abuse. Only recently has this come to be recog- 
nized. 

Included in the state’s function is education. 
Every civilized state finds that this essential 
service can not be left to private agencies. To 
be adequate for the needs of the future the 


3R. M. Melver, ‘‘Society, Its Structure and 
Changes.’’? Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
500 pp. $3.50. 
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endowment and control of general education 
must be public. Only thus ean the more glar- 
ing inequalities of opportunities, which are the 
greatest obstacles to human betterment, be re- 
duced. The more enlightenment there is the 
more will the state contribute to the spread of 
science, art and the more enduring human 
satisfaction. 

Professor MeIver regrets the persistence of 
the authoritative imposition of routine in teach- 
ing things that have little use in present or 
future society. Futility is frequent in the class- 
room as teaching continues to give dictation 
and knowledge, tasks of memory, instead of the 
exploration of a world of endless interest. Alas, 
the docility of the young! Alas, the persistence 
of it into adult citizenship! 

It is because we depend so utterly on the ex- 
panding heritage of knowledge, says our author, 
that education is of ever-increasing importance 
in human society. Reduction of education is 
suicidal. 

Whether Sociologist MeIver is discussing class 
and easte, the family, economics, politics, social 
codes, religion, morality, city and country, or 
social evolution, he is dealing as a student of 
to-day’s problems with the fundamentals under- 
lying the edueator’s whole task. It is a dynamic, 
not a statie society that he paints. 


DARK SPOTS IN THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 


A MACHINE-AGE twilight has settled over the 
coal hills of the South. A region of small farms 
was made temporarily prosperous by a sudden 
invasion of industry. The wave passed leaving 
the people spoilt for the old way of life, help- 
less in face of the new. 

Maleolm Ross was many months in the Blue- 
Ridge coal fields. Impressions at first hand fill 
his intense book. The sentiments, emotions, 
religious excitements, shootings, superstitions, 
schools, starvations, feuds, booms, collapses and 
rebellions are graphically described. The Holy 
Roller type of religion has a grip on the 
mountaineers. It and the fights with mine- 
owners’ agents furnish a much-craved excite- 
ment. 


4Maleolm Ross, ‘‘Machine Age in the Hills.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 248 pp. 
$2.00. 
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Mr. Ross’s accounts of the children of the 
mining towns sting the reader with pity and 
indignation. A religious superstition, “increase 
and multiply,” breaks down the women with 
child-bearing, results in offspring of weak 
vitality. Any attempt to teach the blessings of 
birth control would arouse press and pulpit. 
Schools here, as elsewhere, are fussing with old 
studies unrelated to life. Unruly boys drive 
teachers out. The paddle is a teacher’s weapon 
of self-defense. 

Extended accounts of the industrial wars in 
bloody Mingo, in Harlan, in Bell, in Pineville, 
of Quaker relief, and of other aspects of the 
depression bring the story up to date. 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION HERE 

A READING of the Berle-Means volume® tends 
to strengthen the conviction that public-school 
eritics from Webster to William John Cooper 
are right in asserting that public schools should 
make the generation familiar with publie eco- 
nomies. Two professors of Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, New York, write an exposi- 
tion of corporation doings. Stuart Chase says 
of it, “There may have been a better book than 
this published last year but I did not see any.” 

No attempt to make a coming citizen ac- 
quainted with his government can honestly 
omit the revolution that is going on in the con- 
trol of national wealth. But a review of high 
school texts in history and in civies fails to find 
any grasp of the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few managers who do 
not even own the property they control. The 
individual owner, these authors show, has been 
steadily lost in the creation of huge industrial 
oligarchies. This great change in the tide of 
social organization will have in large measure 
the direction of the history of coming years. It 
is a revolution so silent as to be unrecognized 
until far advanced. This was true of the in- 
dustrial revolution. It is the case of the 
corporate development through which we are 
now passing. Probably two thirds of the in- 
dustrial wealth of the country has passed from 
individual ownership to possession by large 
corporations. It is changing the lives of prop- 
erty owners, of workers, of the general popula- 

5 Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Gardiner C. Means, ‘‘ The 


Modern Corporation and Private Property.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 390 pp. $3.75. 
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tion. Brandeis struggled to turn the clock back- 
ward. Frankfurter believes this system can not 
last. Who can tell? As between a political 
organization of society and an economical sys- 
tem of it, which will be dominant? There is 
now a corporate control as there was once a 
feudal system. 

The rise of factories put the worker into the 
position of surrendering the direction of his 
labor to his industrial master. The property 
owner who invests in a corporation surrenders 
his wealth. He ceases to be an independent 
owner. He is merely the recipient of the wages 
of capital. 

With abundance of facts, analyzed and com- 
pared with specific cases of famous manipula- 
tions, presented with the everyday reader in 
mind, these authors diseuss stock ownership, 
diversions by holding companies, the dilemma 
of stockholders, the inadequacy of traditional 
logie of property and profits to stand between 
corporate power and the intent of democratic 
government. 

It is a book you can not afford to leave un- 
read. It is essential to an understanding of 
your country and its problems. It is clear, un- 
impassioned, and based upon a wide collection 
of faets which are summarized for the non- 
technical reader. 


A CHEERING PROPHET 

In my youth I had as teacher Alexander 
Winchell, at that time an eminent geologist. 
He had risked dismissal by fundamentalist 
trustees every time he published a book. In 
talking to young teachers this Alexander the 
Great used to say, “Make education a science; 
science must have nerve.” Scientist Furnas® 
from Winchell’s University, Michigan, who is 
now a professor of chemical engineering at 
Yale, would delight old Alexander. I open 
the Furnas book at random. This is the first 
shot: “The eurse of Anthony Comstock still 
lives.” Birth-control knowledge is punished as 
obscenity. To mention in a letter a certain 
contraceptive may land you in Leavenworth. 
But Americans know what disease and starva- 
tion do to folk-ridden China and India and are 
practising birth control by knowledge acquired 

6C, C. Furnas, ‘‘ America’s Tomorrow.’’ Funk 


and Wagnalls Company, New York. 295 pp. 
$2.00. 
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contrary to law. Our birth rate is decreasing 
markedly and you know it is not due to a wave 
of continence. 

Nothing daunts this author except the ap- 
palling readiness of some people to accept 
hypotheses as certainties. “The educational 
psychologists are a pest with their question- 
naires, but they find out some things in spite 
of themselves.” 

The eugenists will have up-hill work. When 
we cease to want to choose our mates for their 
personal attractions and begin to prefer their 
grandparents’ report cards, we will cease to be 
individuals and will give up one of the great- 
est motivating powers that life has given us. 
Fortunately we ean’t get the women to agree 
on what type of man is best. But we will do 
anything for our children. It is a good indieca- 
tion of our social health. 

If you want a bright, encouraging discussion 
of peace and war, machines and labor, sports, 
democracy, Russia, wealth, poverty, depression, 
shorter work days, liberty complexes, education, 
sex, the farmer and technocraecy, this book will 
give it to you without a dull moment. 


WORE HIS WORRY OUT 
Vasu Youna’s earlier book, “A Fortune to 
made a hit with teachers’ reading 
circles. As a life-insurance salesman he ex- 
perimented on techniques of awakening the 
cheerful impulses of people, tried his methods 
on whole audiences at a time, came into demand 
up office hours on 


as a 
Share, 


as a lecturer, and set 
“trouble day,” instituting a sort of mental- 
hygiene confessional. The present wave of 
discouragement set him to preparing another 
cheer-up volume: “Let’s Start Over.”? It ap- 
peals to Elmo Calkins as the best message ex- 
tant to put into the hands of the despairing. 

It is a human-sympathy preachment full of 
true stories of mental recovery. It tells how to 
set your mind in order, how to get up in the 
morning, mastery of your own outlook and in- 
look, the economies of worry, the mystery of 
resolution, the culture of courage, getting a 
kick out of disappointment, the healthfulness 
of hobbies, a creed for these times, the way to 
read biography. 

7 Vash Young, ‘‘Let’s Start Over Again.’’ The 
gy Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 192 pp. 
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Young is a reformed worrier. He doubts 
that you can be so far wrong as he was. <Ac- 
cordingly he elaborates his method for you so 
well that Printer’s Ink ealls the effort ‘one of 
the few worth-while inspirational books that 
have been written.” 


SANDERSON OF SCIO 

SurELY you will allow me a burst of pride 
over the masterpiece produced by a native of 
my own Michigan, who was born only a few 
miles from that mother town of great men with- 
out monuments, Ypsilanti. Ypsilanti is a 
Greek word, so is Cassopolis, and Athens, Delta, 
Attica, Cleon, Leonidas, Plato, Sparta and 
Utiea, names of Michigan towns. When you 
paddle up the leafy Huron, above Ann Arbor, 
you soon reach another of those places in nam- 
ing which our classic pioneers displayed their 
Hellenism, Scio. Here was born my wandering 
hero, my farmer friend, Sanderson. What he 
hasn’t done for agriculture would take only 
a small book to hold. He has driven insect 
pests from Maryland and Delaware, chased them 
all over Texas, pinned them in New Hampshire, 
deaned young farmers in West Virginia, presi- 
dented the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and for the past fifteen 
years, at Cornell, has sociologized rural New 
York. Ten years ago he broke into new ground 
with “The Farmer and his Community.” 

Now comes his superb study of the imminent 
problem, the countryside.® 

Organize or perish is writ large in this book. 
Historians have been chiefly concerned with 
political, military and legal affairs, The farmers, 
so long untouched by the master thoughts of 
civilization, gave their name to heathendom and 
paganism. Let us see, says Sanderson, to what 
their backwardness and their progress have been 
due. He writes a history of ruralia in primitive 
times, in Asia, in Africa, in the lands of the 
Troquois, the Creeks and the Mandans. Here 
is agricultural China of to-day, Poland, the 
Russian mir, the Mormon system, the French 
and other European peasants, the extermination 
of the British farmer. There are alluring chap- 
ters on rural polities, religion, culture, and 
social usages. All this leads to the masterly 

8 Dwight Sanderson, ‘‘The Rural Community. 


The Natural History of a Sociological Group.’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 721 pp. $4.40. 
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presentation of the causes of community decline, 
the competition of the factory town, the lack 
of mental stimulus in the village, the migration 
of the enterprising to the cities. The detailed 
description of modern rural life abound with 
illustrations of the marked advancement of it 
where organization has utilized the improve- 
ments established by city dwellers. To what 
future these trends point is discussed with the 
ability of a keen observer who has spent his 
mature years in leadership of country life. The 
passing of pioneer days brings necessity for a 
new kind of voluntary personal loyalty to the 
common welfare. The rural community has 
been weak in leadership. Conditions now are 
favorable for developing it. The worth of the 
expert is coming to be recognized. The need 
of leaders was never so keenly felt. There is 
little prospect of the disappearance of rural 
living. It is the background of our civilization. 
It is perfecting itself. By cooperative organ- 
ization, loyalty, intelligent choice of leader- 
ship, by knowledge of social science, it will 
move on. 


PROGRESS OF MIND-SCIENCE 

For a survey of the whole field of psychology 
try Lehigh Professor Ford’s latest work. He 
succeeds in making his story an absorbing one 
for ordinary readers and especially so for those 
who are concerned with directing the mental 
operations of others. You will enjoy the 
descriptions of early psychological romancing 
on the nature of the soul, the beginnings and 
growth of experiment, the controversies among 
the present researchers, the facts and laws that 
are commonly accepted as having been estab- 
lished, those that require further examination. 

Punishment and reward continue to be dis- 
puted. Extremists advocate abandonment of 
all spankings in the training of children: don’t 
scold, don’t inflict pain. Of course, remarks 
Professor Ford, it is obvious that these reforma- 
tory child-psychologists are found, exeept in a 
few cases, among those who have never reared 
children. Text-books on child-psychology are 
usually based on one per cent. of scientifically- 
recorded facts and about 99 per cent. on an 
array of dogmatic opinions of the author who 

9 Adelbert Ford, ‘‘The Story of Scientific Psy- 


chology.’’? Sears Publishing Company, New York. 
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is, in over nine tenths of the cases, one who 
has had no practical experience with children. 
“T have seen some of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of spoiled children in the families of 
psychologists.” 

You are sure to profit by Professor Ford’s 
summaries and conclusions on the laws of learn- 
ing, trial and error, habits, mental conflicts, 
illusions, Gestalt, think-intelligence tests, apti- 
tude determination, personal efficiency, earning 
a living, the future of psychology. 

It is a fascinating story and generous with 
scientific foundations for the work of those, 
like you, whose business it is to develop minds. 


THE SHAME OF SHAME 


A psycHOLoGist’s study of ignorance as a 
cause of sex immorality comes here from the 
Stratford Company as matter especially needful 
for teachers.1° The fifth century was marked 
by a fierce onslaught upon human hope. Fol- 
lowing the lead of such masterly writers as 
Augustine, the books and sermons of the time 
made the body, especially of woman, the lure 
of the devil. A perverted conception of shame 
gained ascendency over Christendom. It has 
pushed into the dark shadow of obscenity 
knowledge of the utmost importance to human 
welfare so that up to this day many parents 
are ashamed to instruct their children in the 
essentials of a good life. Physiologies omit the 
reproductive organs. Mankind learns sex from 
the most vulgar of teachings as if it were a 
degrading phenomenon. 

The struggle of physicians and clergymen to 
break down this degrading and unnatural atti- 
tude is told at length in the volume as is the 
growth of divorce, of vice, of disease and human 
distress through ignorance and lack of sym- 
pathetie counsel, a failure due to wicked banish- 
ment of the subject from human knowledge. 

The book covers the nature and history of 
prudery, the effect of the idea of the sinfulness 
of sex, prudery in childhood, adolescence and 
adult life; prudery and health, clumsy matri- 
mony, the cause of pornography, obstruction 
to science and morals, the banning of books, 
sex and social chaos, sexual reform. 


10 Walter M. Gallichan, ‘‘The Poison of 
Prudery.’’? The Stratford Company, Boston. 235 
pp. $2.50. 
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SEX AND PaRENTS 

Dr. Gruenberg, writing under the auspices 
of the Child Study Association of America and 
of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
comes at the method of sex teaching from the 
standpoint of biology. He, too, makes an un- 
answerable argument, basing it on the growth 
of vice, disease and misery, due to ignorance. 
He writes for parents. He condemns mysticism 
and fairy-tale sentiment in teaching the facts. 
To a child the sex organs are no different from 
the arm or leg, and rightly so. Perverted theo- 
logians have bedeviled the subject with pro- 
hibition and shame. The child taught intelli- 
gently without shame is prepared for a healthy 
and moral sex life. Dr. Gruenberg outlines 
such lessons in detail.1° 


GULLIBLE RACE 


WHEN I was in college I once went to a 
winter party where, seated in front of a wood- 
fire with only its light, we listened to a girl, 
Fanny Bendernagel, now a handsome grand- 
mother, tell “shiver” stories she had learned 
from her aged aunt. One tale was of the 
peasant husband who, fearing his absent wife 
was in danger in the forest, went in search of 
her and met with a wolf. The man fought with 
the beast and chopped off her forepaw. Return- 
ing home he found his wife moaning before the 
fire. 

“Why makest lament, good wife?” 

“?Tis nothing, my husband, but fear for my 
soul.” 

“Why hidest thou thy hand beneath thy 
gown?” 

He dragged forth her arm and she had but 
a bloody wrist without a hand. 

This old shivery tale of the werewolf, other 
stories of weirds, warlocks, and witches is in a 
rare old book!! which the L. C. Page Company 
has reprinted and sent here, thinking it suitable 
for school libraries. 

Indeed, it is. 

It is an account of the famous follies of 
mankind, the witch mania, the tulip eraze, the 
the-end-of-the-world 


speculative madnesses, 


10a Benjamin C, Gruenberg, ‘‘Parents and Sex 
Education.’’ The Viking Press, New York. 112 
pp. $1.00. 

11 Charles Mackay, ‘‘Extraordinary Delusions 
and the Madness of Crowds.’’ L. C. Page and 
Company, Boston. 724 pp. $6.00. 
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frenzies, the crusades, world-famous charlatans, 
magnetizers, Cagliostros, alchemists, Messiahs, 
prophets, fortune-tellers, astrologers, confidence 
men and gullibles. Now that Otis Caldwell has 
disclosed the amazing persistence of delusions 
among high-school children, an exposure like 
this, a circumstantial reproduction of investiga- 
tions on the spot, most entertainingly written 
by a masterly narrator, is a healthy contribution 
to educational reading. For the wild things our 
forefathers did, as Mr. Bernard Baruch, who 
suggested the reprinting to the publishers, says, 
are being repeated by speculators, healers and 
fortune-tellers to-day for the continuing race of 
such as are said to be born at the rate of one 
a minute. 

The way crowds in the olden time flocked to 
houses where crimes had been committed, the 
adulation men and women bestowed on mur- 
derers, the persistence of duelling, the vogue 
of silly phrases—“does your mother know you’re 
out?” “What a shocking bad hat!”’—the great 
number of popular idiocies sufficient to warrant 
Mark Twain ealling ours the “damfool human 
race” here make familiar the stark realities 
of delusions. It should encourage the school- 
master by showing there is still a lot of eiviliz- 
ing work eut out for him. 


CONTINUING DELUSION 


Ir was P. T. Barnum, asserts Dr. Fishbein,” 
who originated the saying: “A sucker is born 
every minute.” Joseph Jastrow added, “and a 
crook every hour to take care of the sixty 
suckers.” As a promoter of intelligence you 
can’t afford to pass by this Fishbein survey 
of continuing superstitions with which you are 
surrounded: faith cures, food fads, beauty cul- 
ture, psychoanalysis and all. A good supply of 
mentality rising to heights of genius in some 
lines is no sure bulwark against infection by 
fool ideas. Dr. Johnson believed in the King’s 
touch as a eure for secrofula. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Julia Ward Howe, James Freeman 
Clarke, were caught by phrenology; Emerson 
dabbled in theosophy, William James practised 
Fletcherization, Upton Sinclair has been devoted 
to most of the strange notions of health that 
have crossed the horizon. Dr. Fishbein por- 


12 Morris Fishbein, M.D., ‘‘Fads and Quackery 
in Healing.’’ Covici Friede, New York. 384 pp. 
$3.50. 
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trays osteopathy, chiropractic, homeopathy, 
naturopathy, Macfaddenism, fads in health 
legislation, birth control, food fantasies, light, 
heat and electricity manias and does it in the 
anecdotal-philosophic-human-interest way that 
makes him a favorite speaker at educational 
conventions. 

Every town has witnessed a struggle of its 
board of education against the beautification of 
women teachers, a losing fight of high school 
management with pulehritudinously obsessed 
girls. You will conclude, after absorbing these 
pages, that the glaring truths of wasted effort 
and money in attempts to gain physical love- 
liness should be made known as scientific facts 
and so by a much easier method keep your 
girls and women from the craze. Dread of 
being known as a sucker seems to be a greater 
deterrent than fear of being thought “fast.” 

All of this sprightly volume is an exposure of 
continuing exploitation of the public by un- 
scrupulous advertisers. Dr. Fishbein writes 
with authority and names names. He combines 
information and warning with entertainment. 


GULLIBILITY REDUCED 


WovuLD you mind setting down your answers 
to these questions? Can any disease be pro- 
duced by thinking too much about it? Can you 
appraise a person’s intellect by looking at his 
face? Are children who have a high intel- 
ligence likely to be physically weak? Does a 
high forehead indicate intellect? Are long, 
slender hands the sign of an artistic nature? Is 
red hair accompanied by violent temper? Are 
brunettes more trustworthy than blondes? Does 
a square jaw mean strong will power? Is a 
person who does not look you in the eye likely 
to be dishonest? If the sun shines during rain 
will that be followed by rain tomorrow? Does 
a change in the moon cause a change in the 
weather? Does lightning strike twice in the 
same place? Is a ring around the moon a 
sign of rain? 

These and a hundred more are discussed by 
Caldwell and Lundeen!® in their publications 
issued by the Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

13 Otis W. Caldwell, Gerhard E. Lundeen, ‘‘An 
Experimental Study of Superstitions and other Un- 
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By checking your answers against the authors’ 
faets you can estimate your S. Q.—superstition 
quotient. The gullibility of your pupils is sur- 
prisingly high. The book tells how a course of 
general science on lines here laid down reduced 
foolishness in several schools. 

The study was made to determine whether 
attitudes in regard to unfounded beliefs may 
be changed by specific instruction. The as- 
sumption is that a change in response reflects 
a change in attitude of mind. If unfounded 
beliefs are largely due to misinformation it is 
reasonable to expect that remedial instruction 
would reduce the tendency to believe so many 
absurd notions. According to a growing group 
of critics school is positively teaching his- 
torical myths about England, about the neces- 
sity of maintaining an American Constitution 
whose framers had doubts of it and quite gen- 
erally hoped it would be altered in the light 
of experiment. Schools are teaching delusions 
about the rights of property, and about the 
sure truth of anything that is old. In all the 
tests the girls among the younger children gen- 
erally had more superstititions than the boys. 
Among the older this was not true. But after 
a course in science and an effort to teach re- 
sistance to unproved assertion the girls were 
less improved. 

It is desirable, remark the authors, to mea- 
sure changes of attitude by a study of reactions 
when one is faced by life situations which may 
influence behavior by belief in unfounded ideas; 
but no adequate technology for measuring atti- 
tudes in this way has been devised. 

It strikes your humble reviewer that a be- 
ginning will needs be made with teachers who 
cling to belief in the transference of mental 
discipline from their dear old scholastic studies 
and methods, and with teachers who are riding 
gaily on the untested hobby-horses of the “pro- 
gressive” education. 


THE PERPLEXING HIGH SCHOOL 


RerorM of teaching in the high school is in- 
dicated by many books attempting to supply 
this turning-point of education with a sum- 
mary of the conclusions of researchers and of 
the growing multitude of erities. Doctors 
Draper and Roberts'* contribute a volume to 


14 Edgar M. Draper, Alexander C. Roberts, 
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Professor Uhl’s Century Studies in Education. 
The secondary school, remarks that editor, has 
become the most imposing feature of American 
publie education. Its enormous cost in money, 
time and energy directs the attention of every 
intelligent American to it. 

The two authors are disturbed over the grow- 
ing tide of criticism. They deplore that high- 
school principals are often lacking in sympathy 
with, and do not know the reorganized, adapted 
and socialized high school. Too much of the 
traditional and formal permeates the entire or- 
ganization. A formidable group of protesters— 
David Snedden, Goodwin Watson, Thomas 
Briggs, in the East; Willard Frazier and Perey 
Valentine in the West—continued to hammer the 
high-school courses and methods. The last two 
point to the colleges as responsible for high- 
school backwardness. The Valentine urge on 
the high schools to eut loose and tackle their 
own problems is full of variety. They should 
slough off their old skin of college preparatory 
institutionalism. So long as they hold to this 
they must offer the familiar deadening round of 
academie courses conducted in the time-worn 
academic style. We have heard much to the ef- 
fect that social decline can be averted only 
through education. If this is anything more 
than rhetorical fustian and sentiment for teach- 
ers’ institutes it must be taken seriously and 
bring a radical program of high-school recon- 
For can we 
presumptuous assertion of the preeminent im- 
portance of education as an agent of social re- 
demption while refusing to assume a large 
responsibility for the civie illness of the pres- 
ent? What puerile inconsistency in the thought 
that the nation, admittedly at a erisis, can be 
saved by clinging to the old educational creeds! 
If our educators are statesmen they must see 
this. They must display a novel courage in re- 
canting fond pedantries and hieratic ideas to 


struction. how persist in a 


which they have lovingly clung. 

Such warm Valentines make the work of writ- 
ing a book on the prineiples of high-school edu- 
cation none too easy. 

A book must sell or publishers will have none 
of it. Their Excellencies, Draper and Roberts, 
have served as principals of high schools and as 
Professor Draper holds a 


Education. ’’ The 
549 pp. $2.25. 


superintendents. 
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chair of edueation in the University of Wash- 
ington. President Roberts is of the State Teach- 
ers College in San Francisco under the same 
roof with the forthright Valentine. The authors 
must présent the high-school as it is. They 
must introduce prospective teachers to the issues 
of secondary education in a practical manner 
so as to present few problems of adjustment to 
the administrator in the field. Their book has 
been built on old experience and constructed in 
view of beliefs of many of their former pupils 
now teaching in high schools. It must build on 
a foundation existing. It does. It introduces 
you to the high school as an institution, to the 
secondary-school pupil as a problem, to the 
make-up of a professional teacher, and to the 
high-school teaching materials and procedures. 


THE STRANGLEHOLD OF COLLEGE 


Every study of American secondary educa- 
tion, so far, has reached the conclusion that col- 
lege preparation is the one motive that directs 
high-school management more than does any 
other influence. Could Draper and Roberts 
ignore it? Fifty pages devoted to articulation 
include a respectful treatment of the venerable 
institutions “the vanes on whose towers are 
guided by the breezes that blow out of antiq- 
uity.” “The purpose of a university is three- 
fold: research, instruction and publication.” 
But, say our authors, higher education must add 
civic and social responsibility. The present 
shifting of social and economie conditions justi- 
fies a new definition of educational outcomes. 

Desire for personal advancement is still a 
major motive for college and university atten- 
danee—as it is for going to high school. But 
the justification for public appropriations is the 
state’s necessity to perpetuate itself. Only 
through the edueation of its citizenry ean it 
hope for solidarity, progress and perpetuity. 

If the ideals of a cooperative republic were 
shaped by positive and constructive teaching 
the inevitable outcome would be an intelligent, 
discriminating loyal Americanism based on the 
ability and courage to face every side of every 
national problem. 

These are brave words, no one contradicts 
them. They are such as Webster, Rush, Jeffer- 
son and other early proponents of general edu- 
cation for America used. But to believe that 
they are espoused with sufficient conviction by 
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the general run of high-school and college teach- 
ers to make high schools and colleges devoted to 
this early American purpose is to be blind to 
what mostly occupies the minds of present 
worthies as shown by their convention programs 
and association journals. 

If my masters, Draper and Roberts, were to 
show how vastly removed from civie purpose 
are most of the things teachers do, day by day, 
the tendency would be to create a sulkiness and 
opposition among those on whom the country 
must depend to make American education what 
it was set up to be. This huge staff of teachers 
must be coaxed and persuaded rather than con- 
vinced and driven. 

It seems to me that Doctors Draper and Rob- 
erts, like wise physicians, go about their task 
considerately, without telling how dreadfully 
sick the patient is. That would mostly diseour- 
age and irritate. 


THE OL_p anD New Hiau ScHoous 


For instance, they give a fresh and engaging 
account of how American high schools came to 
be, how they have grown, the improvements 
they show, and how they compare with those of 
other lands. The survey of adolescence, its 
body, mind, emotions and character, is prime. 
So is “guidance,” “counseling,” “adjustments 
for individuals,” “extra class work,” “The Prin- 
cipal,” “The Faculty,” “Failures,” “Research 
by Teachers,” “Measurements,” “Buildings and 
Equipment,” “Teaching and Study.” Prophetic 
of the changes that must come are two chapters 
on curriculums and their revision. 

The courses of study must be made, not for 
college committees, but for the greatest service 
to the country. Too often, warn the authors, 


colleges and universities dominate the high- 


schools. It is possible for a strong conservative 
university to ruin the educational opportunities 
of many thousands of pupils in near-by schools. 

These authors devote much attention to the 
duty of high-school teachers to secure a coop- 
erative government by their students as training 
for participation in the larger government into 
which they will soon be launched. The high 
school, we are told, has become a huge enter- 
prise resting on the responsible school citizen- 
ship of principal, faculty, pupils and the jani- 
torial foree. School democracy lays upon its 
pupils the same heavy obligations as upon all 
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citizens. The school is a community affair; it 
has all the facilities for teaching noble attitudes 
and for practising good habits, provided its or- 
ganization and procedures are directed towards 
this end. Evidently Principal Edward Me- 
Guire’s junior high school in New York City is 
so organized and directed. John Chewning’s 
Evansville school system is so conducted, as is 
Charles Prior’s in Fairhaven. But the idea is 
not so general to make these schools typical 
enough to catch the attention of those foreign 
visitors whose accounts of American education 
reach ScHooL AND Society. Prior told me the 
other day that the teachers do not come from 
the training schools with any noticeable belief 
in responsibility for civie training. It takes 
time to get a teacher to show the spirit of it. 
There is so much lack of understanding of what 
these schools are trying to do that when the en- 
thusiasts pass out their successors let the move- 
ment die. An editor visited Fairhaven schools 
a few days ago saying he had heard a good deal 
of their civic training and had dropped in to see 
what kind of a fanatic is running it. It is still 
considered fanaticism or sentimentality or 
something odd that a definite effort should be 
made to instill in pupils a feeling of obligations 
to their community and to give them eredit for 
civic acts as if such doings were as creditable as 
good work in grammar. The always hospitable 
and companionable schoolmasters of Massachu- 
setts who listen to my preaching along this line 
treat me as gently as his colleagues did dear old 
Senator Tom Palmer when he delivered his an- 
nual speeches in the nineties urging the gift of 
the vote to women. 


Tue HiagH Scuoot Must pe Mape Over 


Young Daniel Prescott, professor of educa- 
tion at Rutgers University, who has made a spe- 
cial study of this civie duty, tells me the high- 
school policy must be modified by pressure from 
significant elements of society of which profes- 
sional educators are but one. Suggestions for 
making the schools trainers of citizenship are 
safe when confined to a general statement; but 
when an attempt is made to realize such a duty 
traditional policies rise in opposition. Free- 
dom of speech is defended by the federal con- 
stitution, but hundreds of school men declare 
that controversial subjects should not be con- 
sidered in school. Accordingly, our schools, 
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says Professor Prescott, have given themselves 
over largely to undisputed fact as if any prog- 
ress were ever made except through controversy ! 
Nowhere have the school children been habitu- 
ated to apply thought to real social problems. 
Schools have turned out a body of citizens who 
have not even an awareness of the critical prob- 
lems we face, much less with the body of infor- 
mation and the sound habits of thinking neces- 
sary for a reasoned judgment. Our teachers are 
not habituated to valid procedures of thinking. 
They tend to accept as fact what they read. We 
can searcely expect them to develop in others 
what they do not themselves possess. A pro- 
gram for training teachers to think more clearly 
and soundly must be put into effective opera- 
tion. We need a shift of objectives, a passing 
away from examinations, collecting credits, and 
getting diplomas. We need a brave detachment 
from inherited mental attitudes and a search 
for rational principles to light up this irrational 
world. 

Draper and Roberts show themselves on the 
same road as Prescott. ‘Pupils’ attitudes dur- 
ing adolescence are favorable for cooperative 
control and responsibility. They are fit for an 
understanding and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of government. They should participate 
in the activities of school citizenship. There 
should be constant reference and application of 
school citizenship to community, state and na- 
tion; a consciousness of the common good should 
be kept alive as a fair basis for judging the 
worth of information, activities and practices.” 

PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK TO-DAY 

To gather from the stiffer professional jour- 
nals and from solid scientific treatises such pro- 
cedures in teaching as have stood test and re- 
search sufficiently to rank as standards, to in- 
elude these in simple suggestions and require- 
ments for teachers, is a task Professors Bagley 
and MacDonald! have completed. This book is 
a terse summary of procedures on which there 
is general agreement. They realize that re- 
search is so young that they must use plenty of 
“probablys” and “perhapses” in connection with 
laying down the law. Persons disapproving, 
say these two accommodating authors, may skip. 
I have skipped here and there and have found 
no directions or admonitions that will lead you 

15 William C. Bagley, Marion E. MacDonald, 


‘Standard Practices in Teaching.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 189 pp. $2.00. 








into trouble. But, then, I have followed Dr. 
Bagley so long without ever being led astray 
that I am ready to swear by him and, as Miss 
MacDonald lives on this same Long Island that 
I do, and has sent me from her Jamaica Train- 
ing School her books which are sound and pro- 
gressive, I’ll say that you ean use this manual 
with your teaching staff to a good purpose. 

For instance, the authors realize that the 
growing criticism on public schools, claiming 
that it side-steps public questions, whereas it 
was established to enlighten publie opinion, is 
bothering the teachers. Avoid religious and 
political controversies in the classroom, warn 
our two progressives. But remember that pub- 
lie questions belong in public education. They 
are often controversial. See that you keep the 
discussions what educated people should make 
them—free and fair. You, yourself, keep out! 
The children will bring up arguments enough. 
It isn’t fair for you to use your position to 
propagandize, no matter how deep your convic- 
tion is. 

Don’t seek press notices of yourself, says our 
book. The schoolmaster who made a deal with 
the hotel clerk at a convention, so that at inter- 
vals a page went about shouting “Doctor Seeker, 
Doctor Seeker,” was soon found out and ¢an 
never live it down. Get as many news notes of 
things done in your school as you can, but keep 
your name out of print. “Do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame.” 

Ask “how” and “why” rather than “who,” 
“what” and “when.” One set stimulates think- 
ing, the others start merely reproductive mem- 
ory. 

Don’t give home work assignments on Friday. 
Conduet directed-study exercises on Monday. 

There is no such thing as “near enough” in 
arithmetical computation. “Exactly right” 
means mastery; and mastery in this subject is 
the only acceptable result. 

So they go, these two helpers, heading each 
paragraph with the good old-fashioned heavy 
type catch-phrases that enable you to find what 
you want. It’s a masterly book. 


TWENTY-FOUR EXPOUNDERS OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
Two dozen pointed essays on educational 
topics have been written on invitation of Pro- 
fessor T. H. Schutte for the purpose of giving 
the reader a clear idea of what education is 
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pointed toward.'® It is intended as text for an 
introductory course for students of education. 
The reputation of the twenty-four authors, their 
necessity of covering their specialties in a lim- 
ited space, their differing personalities, unite to 
give the book a refreshing flavor. Professor 
Holton leads with a panorama of education in 
Europe and America. Professor Scholtz covers 
educational philosophy; Schutte, statistics; 
Pechstein and Griffith, psychology. The main 
problem of elementary, secondary, higher, rural, 
religious and vocational education are covered 
by well-known specialists. I find I have marked 
fifty-six strikingly quotable passages in the 
book, which, for a hardened reviewer, is an un- 
usually large number. Scholtz, the liberal Cali- 
fornian, won’t have the progressives, unrebuked, 
let a child do what he feels like when he does. 
Nor will this expounder of educational philos- 
ophy endure, unprotesting, the manifest readi- 
ness of schools to teach American civic life as it 
is—it is your business to teach what it ought to 
be. “We call our system a democracy. It is a 
tremendous variation from that.” “We have 
unsolved problems a plenty. But we have facts 
enough at our hand to put the major part of 
mankind on the way to a happy and satisfying 
existence. If men are starving alongside of a 
productive system of unrivalled efficiency it is 
because the kind of knowledge that can end 
such an absurdity is not passed out to our fel- 
low men.” This is from the essay on educa- 
tional philosophy. You never heard anything 
like this when you went to high school or col- 
lege. 

The amount of straight talk like this through- 
out these pages warrants your giving yourself a 
course of orientation right now. 


ON GIVING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A DIFFICULT piece of research results in an 
unusual book by Dr. Odell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.17 From state re- 
ports, from newspapers, from educational news 
in magazines, he has collected and arranged, by 
states and their cities, lists filling 37 pages 
showing the amounts and purposes of gifts that 

16 T, H. Schutte, Editor, ‘Orientation in Educa- 
tion.’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 521 
pp. $2.50. 

17 William R. Odell, ‘‘Gifts to the Public 


Schools.’’ Published by the author, 525 W. 120th 
Street, New York. 133 pp. $1.50. 
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have been made to public schools. Large as it 
seems, the sum he finds to be insignificant when 
compared with donations to private schools. 
One reason for this is the failure of public- 
school officers to make any effort to secure this 
kind of benefaction. There are superintendents 
who are opposed to such gifts. This objection 
comes from locations which never experienced 
this kind of giving. Superintendents in districts 
that have taken such help are unanimous in ap- 
proval. The author encountered many opinions 
that the schools could get many endowments if 
the suggestion for them were spread. Dr. Odell 
reaches the conclusions that the publie schools 
are decidedly suitable objects for philanthropie 
generosity. 

He makes a detailed study of the effect of 
such donations upon the citizens of different 
communities, on the school officials, and upon 
the quality of educational service. The arduous 
work done by Dr. Odell in gathering the facts 
develops under his discriminating treatment into 
a trustworthy exposition of a resource never be- 
fore treated with the completeness manifest 
here. 


EXPERTS’ LIGHT ON EXAMINATIONS 


Four years ago the Association of American 
Colleges resolved to conduct a research into the 
intellectual life of higher institutions. A big 
project. Divide and conquer. In 1931 the As- 
sociation resolved to begin with a study of the 
examination. Let no infidel inquire whether the 
association is starting with that which reflects 
least of the intellectual life. Dr. Jones, of the 
University of Buffalo, who was appointed di- 
rector of the study, writes a preface which, if 
read first, will lure you into the book with ex- 
pectation of entertainment along with instruc- 
tion.18 

“We spent from one to five days in each of 
more than fifty colleges,” relates this preface. 
“We used three kinds of subjective approach: 
the long and impression-gathering talk. We 
used this in the case of three hundred pro- 
fessors.” It takes an hour or so to break down 
the professorial defense mechanism. The sec- 
ond approach is a set of direct questions calling 
for a direct reply. The third mode of attack is 
a Thurstone test offering a choice of attitudes. 

18 Edward Safford Jones, Editor, ‘‘Comprehen- 


sive Examinations in American Colleges.’’ The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 435 pp. $2.50. 
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There is no confession in this book that ex- 
aminations are considered a pleasurable exer- 
cise. As intimate with them for more than sixty 
years may I venture that their ill effects could 
have been much reduced if the makers had put 
more of the joy of life into them. 

The “comprehensive examination” is an Amer- 
ican new name, uncopyrighted. It is applied 
to the test, as old as the universities, the ordeal 
to prove the student’s mastery of a broad field 
of knowledge. It is the common exercise set 
for seniors in their departments of concentra- 
tion. It is the supreme academic gamble on 
which in a few hours a professor stakes all he 
knows of a student from frequent opportunities 
to become acquainted with him. I have gone 
through many of these things and come out 
with ratings above my superiors and below 
others even more unlearned than myself. 

The college presidents who answered Pro- 
fessor Jones’s questions, two hundred and 
thirty heads or administrators, are a splendid 
refutation of the charge of Sir John Gorst, that 
American education is in the hands of men who 
all think alike, as a race of Chinese. 

The short history of examinations with which 
this book opens is full of pointed criticisms of 
them. They are usually aimed at preserving 
the existing order, whether a mystic circle of 
earlier days or a static idea of the twentieth 
century. Their function is conservative. They 
maintain a culture: they regiment the thought 
and activity of multitudes to accepted patterns 
rather than to create anew. The examinations 
used for centuries have stood guard over the 
past. 

As you read these estimates you begin to fear 
you are going into an appraisal of Methodism 
at the hands of atheists. 

Wait! 

“Comprehensive examinations can 
rather than destroy pleasure in scholarship. 
They can increase the zest for education.” 

Then follow constructive chapters on types of 
tests with examples of examinations. “The ma- 
jority of American Colleges are groping for 
better questions.” 

You may read here of experiments with honor 
systems, of the examination policies of conser- 
vative colleges, and of Antioch, Rollins and 
Reed, of objectives, of the tests for different 
subjects, of fitting the questions to different in- 
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dividuals, of preparing for the trial, of the 
coach, of the cram, of the seminar, of outlines 
and syllabuses, of reviews, of student and 
alumni opinions, of the multitude of books and 
articles that are in print on this subject. 

Believe me, this is a meaty book and well 
flavored with argument, doubt and a strong 
plea for reform. It is the study of the tool 
that every teacher uses. It is an exposition so 
direct as to help the humblest educational 
craftsman to make examination a teaching and 
edueating force. 


LOS ANGELES LANE 


TWENTY-SIX teachers of Los Angeles combine 
with the assistant superintendent of schools, 
Robert Lane, to write a guide book for libera- 
tion of classes from the too dominant influence 
of the ruling potentate.2t As the contributors 
are those who with Mr. Lane have been experi- 
menting with integration programs, unit or- 
ganization of teaching and pupil activity proj- 
ects for several years, the actual exercises here 
outlined and classified are workable. The pro- 
gressive Lane has seen to it that a common des- 
tiny of guide books—transmission of model les- 
sons along with failure of aims to get across— 
will be prevented. He develops each practise 
out of doctrine. He puts principles into terse 
sentences in bold type. “The person who is 
truly educated must not only be ready to live 
under a new social order. He must help bring 
it about.” “Good citizenship is education’s main 
goal. It is not to be confined to Tuesdays at 
9:15.” The 145 pages of “case studies” are 
actual lessons and arrangements, repeated with 
variations, by the Angeles, approved and ac- 
cepted by sisters and fellows. 


HIGH-CLASS READING 

THREE college professors of English?? have 
collected and published thirty pieces by living 
authors who are masters of writing. What 
strikes me in this highly entertaining book is ab- 
sence of smartness, sneer and satire from the 
selections. These short essays are singularly 
manly and tonie. 

21 Robert Hill Lane, ‘‘Teacher’s Guide Book to 


the Activity Program.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 257 pp. $2.00. 

22 Lewis Worthington Smith, Vincent Holland 
Ogburn, Harold Francis Watson, ‘‘ Ventures in 
Contemporary Reading.’’ Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. 147 pp. $1.00. 








